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LITERATURE. 


Letters addressed from London to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, while Plenipotentiary at the 
Congress of Cologne, in the years 1673 and 
1674. Edited by W. D. Christie, C.B., 
author of “ The Life of the First Earl 
of Shaftesbury.” In Two Volumes. 
(Printed for the Camden Society, 1874.) 


Joseph WILLIAMSON was the son of a Cum- 
berland clergyman. While yet a boy, he 
acted as secretary to the county member, 
who commended him to the tuition of Dr. 
Busby, of Westminster fame. Thence he 
was admitted, on the foundation, to Queen’s 
College, Oxford, of which he became Fellow. 
Leaving Oxford to enter political life, he was 
secretary to Sir Edward Nicholas and to 
Lord Arlington, successive secretaries of 
state. In 1665, Arlington raised him to the 
post of Under-Secretary. The reasons of 
this preferment are thus stated by Evelyn :-— 

“Lord Arlington] loving his ease more than 
business (though sufficiently able had he applied 
himself to it), remitted: all to kis man Williamson, 
and in a short time let him so into the secret of 
affairs, that (as his Lordship himself told me) 
there was a kind of necessity to advance him ; 
and so by his subtlety, dexterity, and insinua- 
tion, he got now to be principal Secretary ; abso- 
lutely Lord Arlington’s creature, and ungrateful 
enough.” 

This entry in the Diary is under the date of 
July 22, 1674. Mr. Christie quotes only the 
words that follow it :— 

“Sir Joseph was a musician, could play at jeu 
de goblets, exceeding formal, a severe master to his 
servants, but so inward with my Lord O’Brien, 
that after a few months of that gentleman’s death, 
he married his widow, who, being sister and heir 
of the Duke of Richmond, brought him a noble 
fortune. “Twas thought they lived not so kindl 
after marriage as they did before. She was muc 
censured for marrying so meanly, being herself 
allied to the royal A 

It is a pity that the copious illustrations of 
Williamson’s character and career recorded 
in the abstract of State papers by Mrs. 
Greene have not been more freely used in 
the notes to this correspondence. Thence 
we learn that Williamson was an active 
agent in finding places and prebends for the 
dependents of his chief, Nicholas. By and 
by he had dependents of his own. e of 
these promises him (Sept. 30, 1667) 100 
pieces for grant of the next prebend in 
Worcester, Gloucester, or Bristol, “or a 
living in any county, if considerable, will be 
no less welcome.” But the “simoniacal 
oath” deters this conscientious applicant 
from anything more than an indefinite en- 
gagement. My Lord of Gloucester, he says, 
will give him a character that will speak him 
deserving of preferment. 

_As far as the Calendars enable us to. follow 
his course, Williamson seems to have led the 





rest-of his life according to this beginning. 
Not merely kindly compliments of venison, 
cheese, me 4 ale are sent him in requital of 
his services, but more substantial acknow- 
ledgments are offered. A delinquent re- 
prieved from his treason-sentence knows 
that the order for his transportation may be 
had for sending for it, and sends for it 
accordingly “ from his doleful prison in the 
Marshalsea,”’ promising Williamson 10/. for 
his trouble. One Susannah Arnott, in need 
of his help, offers him 50l., and a would-be 
auditor of Excise is prepared to pay him 1001. 
a year, a third of the profits of the place, for 
the appointment. Williamson was not a 
man to overlook occasions of gain. He had 
been made keeper of the State Paper Office 
by Nicholas in 1661. In 1664 he was 
second commissioner to take charge of the 
moiety reserved to the King of all prizes 
taken in virtue of a patent to the African 
Company. The income of all his subsequent 
offices, and the “ noble fortune ” of his wife, 
did not dull his keen appetite for money. The 
Treasury Papers of 1692 show him as an 
applicant for the rent of one of the manors 
forfeited to the Crown by the attainder of 
Lord Preston. 

The ‘genial qualities” with which Mr. 
Christie kindly credits Williamson are not 
very conspicuous in his dealings with Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, as set forth in the 
Calendar above referred to. Sir Roger had 
started a Newsbook, and had asked the aid 
of Williamson, who had been setting up a 
newsletter of his own, sold for him by the 
agency, chiefly, of a clerk in the Post-Office, 
James Hicks (Hicks contributes one letter 
to the present collection). In his appeal to 
Williamson, L’Estrange had said of his own 
undertaking that the labour was great, and 
the profit small. Williamson instantly offered 
him 1001. a yearto give up his Newsbook, 
but declined to assist him to continue it. 
From his conduct in the business, L’ Estrange 
seems already to have “in a measure, sur- 
vived his intellectuals ’’—as Collins phrases 
it. Williamson having supplanted L’Es- 
trange, managed the Gazette in a niggardly 
fashion. His agent Hicks discontinued the 
annual dinner at Hornsey and the perquisites 
which the poor women who sold it had 
enjoyed under the former management. It 
required some pressure to shame him into 
giving something to one of them who had 
been wont to sell more than a third of the 
whole impression, and who had lost “all 
but her clothes”’ in the Great Fire. 

The same grasping spirit prompted him in 
his attempt to bully his college into giving 
him permission to let the rooms therein 
assigned him—as he was constantly non- 
resident. But the authorities stood their 
ground. When he wrote that “if this 
favour were refused, he would take it un- 
decently, by ways that he would be unwilling 
to recur to,” Dr. Barlow, head of the college, 
replied that, “ having sworn to the statutes, 
they are sure he cannot justly take anything 
from the college, nor do anything to its 
disquiet.”” He shall have all the privileges 
of a fellow, and “‘ his chamber when he comes, 
but not the benefit or disposal of it in his 
absence.” 

The incident illustrates the meanness cf 
Will‘am-on, even in a re‘ation where he wis 





exceptionally liberal. For he made presents 
to his college during his life (notably a silver 
trumpet to sound for dinner), and bequeathed 
to it 6,000/., besides his collection of heraldic 
MSS., and of memoirs relating to his diplo- 
matic mission. 

A little more light as to the letter-writers 
would not have been unwelcome. For 
instance, one would like to have known 
more of the relations between his staid Ex- 
cellency and Robert Yard, of whom Mr. 
Christie only lets us know that he was a 
“clerk in the Secretary of State’s office, and 
became Under-Secretary in 1699.” The 
Calendars show that Robert, when a boy, 
left England for Bruges, and thence went to 
the Hague with Lord Stafford. He wrote 
his first French letter to Williamson at the 
desire of the latter. His master writes to 
Williamson that Robert is improving in 
Dutch, as well as in Latin and French, that 
he is learning of a barber how to shave, that 
the money allowed for him is falling short, 
and that Ite, the master, wishes that “ boys 
would employ their time well, and sooner be 
men.” This was in 1667, only seven years 
before this correspondence. 

The intelligence conveyed in these letters 
was derived either from official sources or 
from town talk. The former were not al- 
ways available. The clerks in Arlington’s 
office were, indeed, highly respectful to 
Williamson, and sent him communications 
duly ciphered, but their chief was distrustful 
of “his man” (as Evelyn calls him), and 
they knew that to baulk the transmission of 
news to Cologne was no displeasing service. 
Vernon, who personally stood well with 
Arlington, could not appear in his office on 
Williamson’s business without offence. Sir 
Joseph’s purveyors, Ball and Yard, hang 
about the office till twelve at night, and only 
know of the departure of an express by a 
message from the door-keeper, although they 
had enquired of Mr. Bridgman (a clerk, and 
one of Williamson’s deferential correspon- 
dents) when it did set out. Poor Ball, 
writing thus at midnight, after his day’s 
weary waiting, finished his letter with 
“Your Grace’s obedient servant,” and was 
sharply chidden for it. He had apologised 
beforehand for any errors from haste, and 
now abjectly acknowledges his fault, being 
ever 

“ My Lord, 
“May it please Your Excellency’s most obedient 
servant.” (sic). 
He had done the same thing before, but 
it either had escaped notice, or Williamson 
had been in a better temper. 

The public voice was heard most londly in 
the cotfee-houses, though only faint echoes 
of the popular Babel reach the formal pleni- 
potentiary: ‘“‘I dare not write all I hear, 
and that from sober persons.” ‘ People 
make a hundred observations which I cannot 
think fit to commit to paper.” These and 
like phrases continually recur. The nation 
was full of discontent. The bad courses of 
his Sacred Majesty, the “ famousest chair” 
of the Duchess of Portsmouth, and the gifts 
lavished on her and on the other mistresses, 
gave plenty of subject for scandal and 
censure. But the predominant feelings were 
hatred of France and dread of Rome. The 
schemes of Charles and Louis, though net 
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known, were divined by a sort of instinct. 
Every approach to a tolerance of Popery was 
watched with sleepless jealousy. In March 
1673, Charles had been obliged to cancel the 
Declaration of Indulgence which, in February, 
he had declared he would “ stick to.”” The 
Lords, on whom he relied, had counselled 
settlement by way of bill, and the victory of 
the Commons was secured by the Test Act. 
When these letters begin, the town is mainly 
occupied with the Dutch war and with the 
question who will qualify for office by taking 
the Sacrament before August 1, the date 
fixed by the Act. There are some com- 
plaints here recorded against the cowardice 
of the Dutch in fighting as best suited them- 
selves, from a distance, as amusing as the 
singular exhortation to courage which was 
circulated among the officers of the English 
fleet. This stimulating document gave three 
reasons against running away. (1) It robs 
the King of the service he has paid for. 
(2) It is not safe. (3) It impeaches Pro- 
vidence, that delights to exercise itself in 
times of the utmost hazard. 

Lord Clifford, whose orthodoxy was doubt- 
ful, gave out that he would set apart a cer- 
tain day for preparation for the Sacrament. 
That very day, “coming out of Somerset 
House, in a private coach, the back way, 
with only Father Patrick with him, at the 
entrance of the Broad Place in the Strand 
tle coach was unfortunately overthrown, 
and his Lordship and the Father exposed to 
the view of the street; one bringing his hat, 
another his periwig, with compliments that 
they were very sorry for the mischance.” 

Clifford resigned, as did the Duke of 


York, against whom the measure was chiefly 
aimed, but both were still watched narrowly. 
“There is great waiting to see his Lordship 


after this great change.” “It is not to 
be writ the horrid discourses that passes 
now upon his Royal Highness surrendering ; 
they call him Squire James, and say that he 
was always a Romanist ; that he is retiring 
into the country, &c.”’ “The people will 
have it that [the Duke of York] is very 
melancholy.” 

A camp had been formed at Blackheath 
for the mustering and exercise of the troops 
that were to pass over to aid the French in 
Holland. Much difficulty was found in 
raising troops for this unpopular service. 
Buckingham, who hoped to command them, 
tried the novel affectation of decent piety, 
and took the Sacrament at York to allay 
‘the jealousies of the growth of Popery,”’ an 
expedient he repeated the next year with 
even worse success when in peril of Parlia- 
ment, The command was, after all, given 
to Schomberg. As a foreigner, he was dis- 
liked by the officers, whose bad example had 
relaxed the discipline he hoped to restore. 
Glimpses are given of the dangerous spirit 
of the men. At one time a drunken drum- 
mer is rescued from flogging by his com- 
rades, on the ground that the officers get 
drunk and are not flogged. Again, when 
Lockhart’s regiment is in open mutiny, an 
ensign, ‘‘ being somewhat brisk” and draw- 
ing his sword, is immediately “ knocked on 
the head and left dead on the place.” 

The hatred of France and the hatred of 
Popery met in the aversion everywhere ma- 
mafested at the marriage of the Duke of 





York with Mary of Modena. ‘A propos of 
the match, 


“the common people talk anything, for every 
carman and porter is now a statesman ; and, in- 
deed, the coffee-houses are good for nothing else. 
It was not thus when we drank nothing but sack 
and claret, or English beer and ale. These sober 
clubs produce nothing but scandalous and cen- 
sorious discourses.” 


Parliament, having met on October 9, 
was prorogued for a week to give time for 
the marriage, which was, however, acci- 
dentally delayed. Twice again it met, and 
twice the Commons addressed the King 
against the consummation of the match. 
The new army was voted a grievance, and 
‘‘ evil counsellors”’ were being named, when 
a third prorogation put off the day of reckon- 
ing till January of the next year (1674). 

Then the Commons “went round to 
work.” While waiting the assembling of 
Parliament, the members in town “ stormed 
at no rate,’ and declared that the business 
of the Dutch war should be fully examined 
in the next session. When the Houses met, 
Buckingham, accused of crimes public and 
private, tried to run before the breeze, and 
threw the blame on Arlington.. He had his 
due reward in condemnation by the Com- 
mons and displeasure from the King. It was 
a bad time for the courtiers, and Coventry, 
‘‘the cherub with the flaming sword,” had a 
fatiguing duty as he kept turning every way. 
Addresses passed for the removal of Bucking- 
ham and Lauderdale. Arlington’s business 
was referred to a committee, but further 
proceedings were stayed by a sudden proro- 
gation. 

‘‘Common fame” had been busy with 
Williamson too. It was, perhaps, as well 
for him that his Cologne business, dragging 
a weary length, had to be hastened. The 
record of it may be seen still in the Life of 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, and he who reads will 
run, unless he be of sterner stuff than most. 
Sir William Temple and the Spanish am- 
bassador swept away the diplomatic cob- 
webs and settled a peace in three days. The 
main current of events flowed as has been 
shown, but in the little eddies of this cor- 
respondence are some curious and interest- 
ing things. Not to speak of the tittle- 
tattle about the new duchess—a parallel to 
which may be found without looking far 
—there are glimpses of Rupert, hot to 
the last, the popular “hero” in the 
Dutch war; of Blood, with his mysterious 
“influence,” his company endured with 
strange toleration by decent people; 
of the Duchess of Portsmouth, in an 
ill-spelt French letter in answer to Sir 
Joseph’s congratulations on her dignity. 
The riot and bloodshed in Gray’s Inn, begun 
by the gentlemen of the inn pumping upon 
some bailiffs; the case of Brown, hanged at 
St. Thomas Waterings for stealing a city 
heiress, and not reprieved according to 
custom when the King passed by, because 
the Common Council had petitioned against 
a pardon ; the case of Pierce, tried for the 
same offence, but with this difference, that 
he was a citizen, and was allowed to get off 
with the country heiress owning him for her 
husband, his guilt thus “ bringing its own 
punishment ;”’ are some few samples of the 
matters to be found in these volumes, = 





His Cologne business ended, Sir Joseph 
returned to be, in due time, Secretary of 
State, President of the Royal Society, and 
manager of the “formal parts” of the nego- 
tiations of William IIl.’s reign. Those 
would seem to have been the parts best 
suited to him. The reflection of his cha- 
racter in these letters, written for the most 
part by his creatures, who strove to outbid 
each other in their great man’s favour, is 
that of an industrious, subservient, solemn 
coxcomb, who was deeply interested in the 
fact that shops were duly shut on January 
30, and would sedulously bestow “marks of 
his politeness” upon La Querouaille. He 
appears to have had in due proportion the 
happy combination of the Italian proverb 
quoted by Lord Bacon —“‘a little of the fool, 
and not too much of the honest.” Mr. 
Christie pays a doubtful compliment to public 
servants when he styles Sir Joseph William- 
son “‘a model official.” § R. C. Brownz. 








The Ballads and Songs of Scotland, in view of 
their Influence on the Character of the People. 
By J. Clark Murray, LL.D., Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in McGill 
College, Montreal. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1874.) 


Tuts book with the tempting title is a prize 
essay reprinted for some occult reason. 
Probably there never was published anything 
with less result, anything that left the reader 
more entirely where he was. The tempting 
title, which we have already conceded to it, 
is its first merit and its last. It is only by 
the comparative method that such a subject 
could be treated with success; and yet Dr. 
Murray either knows nothing about any 
other ballad literature, or, if he does, 
adroitly conceals his learning from the reader. 
It is not by afew sporadic references to Tom 
Thumb or Thor’s hammer, but by: a systema- 
tic exhibition of identities and differences, 
that we should hope for any elucidation ot 
this dark and attractive subject. And 
again, to write such a book even passably 
well, a man should have some notion of 
elementary aesthetics. It would require of 
him a way of thinking on such subjects a 
little more accurate, a use of language a 
little more definite, than Dr. Clark Murray’s. 
For example, our author defines the object 
of the ballad as the “ perfect imitation of 
nature.” Itcertainly should not be possible 
for any one to emit such a definition who 
had ever thought for two consecutive 
minutes about the matter. Not even the 
name of Addison (from whom Dr. Clark 
Murray imitates his phrase, as from a great 
critical authority) can render tolerable so 
primitive a confusion of ideas, The bailad is 
a means of expression quite at the other end 
of the scale from any of the realistic arts ; it is 
intensely abstract and subjective. This is to 
be learned in the infant school of art criticism. 
Whatever may be Dr. Murray’s attainments in 
his own subject, it is obvious that his views of 
aesthetics are neither precise nor interesting. 
He is not the man to stand up and instruct 
his fellows. The root of the matter is not 
in him. 

And accordingly, we turn over his leaves 
in a vain search for the solution, even for 
the treatment, of the most pressing ques- 
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tions. Making all allowance for his ignor- 
ance of other popular literatures, there is 
yet much that he could have illustrated and 
cleared up for us. One would have wished 
to know, for instance, whether the proud, 
self-reliant, democratic sentiment, so strong 
in Burns, is to be traced in any of the earlier 
songs of Scotland. One would have wished 
to hear something of the relations between 
the measure of the verses and the music to 
which they were sung. One would have 
hoped for some reference to a peculiar 
taking rhythm that recurs in all Scotch 
versifiers down to Scott or even Mr. Robert 
Buchanan. But of all this there is no 
word. Dr. Clark Murray goes on towards 
his own end, and passes these minor ques- 
tions blandly and unconsciously by. 

His own end, then, or rather that of the 
St. Andrews Society, of Glasgow, how is 
that accomplished? Well, this is the 
strangest part of the whole affair. We 
hear nothing whatever about the influence 
of this literature upon the people, save in 
passing and guarded allusions. Whether 
the Scotch are drunken because they have 
good drinking songs, or vice versd, the 
Doctor professes himself unable to decide. 
Whether certain indecorous verses, to which 
he alludes with a modesty highly becoming 
in a Professor of Moral Philosophy, may not 
have something to do with the number of 
illegitimate births in country districts, he is 
not altogether sure. In short, Dr. Clark 
Murray refuses, with singular discretion, to 
commit himself to any definite opinion on 
the subject; he is restrained, by a pleasing 
diffidence, from deciding for us whether their 
ballads and songs Seve hal a great influence, 
or no influence at all, upon the people of his 
native land; he had rather, it appears, leave 
the matter open for the better judgment of 
the reader. Now, modesty is a good thing 
in itself; but the same modesty which with- 
holds a man from resolving a question, should 
certainly keep him back from publishing the 
fact of his indecision to the world in more 
than two hundred pages of type. Indeed, 
the psychological problem thus presented is 
not without interest. Having set before 
himself a certain task, and having failed to 
accomplish it—having striven, honestly and 
strenuously no doubt, to set a certain ques- 
tion at rest, and having utterly failed to 
bring forth the least figment of an answer— 
having, in a word, miscarried of the whole 
purport of his book—we ask ourselves in 
wonder, what possible reason could have in- 
duced this unsuccessful enquirer to record, 
at such great length, the story of his failure ? 

Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 








Khiva and Turkestan. Translated by Captain 
Spalding, F.R.G.S. (London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1874.). 

The Russians in Central Asia. By Frederick 
von Hellwald. Translated by Colonel 
Wirgman. (London: Henry 8. King & 
Co., 1873.) 

Born these translations are very useful 

additions to our knowledge of Central Asian 

affairs. The first on our list is written by 

a Russian, and reveals the spirit in whic 

Russia’s advance towards our Indian fron- 

tiers is viewed by the writer, who stands, it 





would seem, in the light of an apologist 
before a section of his fellow-countrymen, 
and therefore the excuses and extenuation 
for her policy which he urges will be studied 
with interest by us. The other work will, 
we think, take rank as a compendium of 
reference on this question. It is by a 
neutral, and isitself erudite and impartial— 
such a work, in short, as might be expected 
from so paitistaking, cautious, and con- 
scientious a writer as Herr von Hellwald. 

Captain Spalding, the translator of the 
Russian work, does not inform us who the 
author of Khiva and Turkestan is; but evi- 
dently the author or authors—for there 
appear to be traces of this book not being 
the work of one hand—are to a certain ex- 
tent behind the scenes, and have access to 
authentic information. 

Thetwo books should be read and compared 
one with another, and here at the outset 
we are met by this difficulty—viz., the un- 
systematic way in which works referring to 
Central Asia are generally presented to the 
British public, in regard to the spelling of 
names and the use of foreign measures. 
Whether they are original works in the Eng- 
lish language, or translations, such as the 
works before us, we insist that the ortho- 
graphy of the Eastern names should be cor- 
rect, and that our weights and measures 
and the Fahrenheit scale should be invariably 
used. We notice in these volumes, for in- 
stance, that the name Perovski is used equally 
with Peroosky. The proper way of spelling 
the chief town of Central Asia in Russian 
possession, according to the system Colonel 
Wirgman professes to have adopted, is 
Tashkand, so also Samarkand—not Tashkend 
or Tashkent, or Samarcand. So also such 
frenchified orthography as Ak Mechet, 
Djazzuk, Tchemkent, should be avoided. 
Colonel Wirgman’s transliteration of Eastern 
names is, however, much the most correct. 
Again, when reading of marches or heights 
of mountains, or degrees of heat, we prefer 
appreciating at once what is intended, with- 
out having to go through the computation 
of turning versts or German miies into 
English miles, or degrees Réaumur into 
degrees Fahrenheit, or Paris fect into English 
long measure. This defect the translators 
might with very little extra trouble have 
remedied, thereby considerably enhancing 
the pleasure with which these interesting 
volumes will be read. We must also add, 
that we could wish the names on the maps 
and those in the text agreed in the spelling 
better than they do. 

Khiva and Turkestan is the first instal- 
ment of a series of essays or treatises on the 
various countries comprehended within the 
scope of the Central Asian Question ; and we 
hope Captain Spalding will hereafter treat 
us to translations of the remaining portions of 
the Russian author’s programme, viz., on 
the Khanates of Bikhara and Kokan, as also 
on Afghanistan and Balichistan. As it is 
evident that ineither of the authors of the 
volumes before us have visited the countries 
they descrive, their works can only be re- 
garded as compilations from various sources 
of information. Khiva axd Turkestan is avow- 
edly written for and addressed to Russian 
opinion regarding the advances past and 
future of that empire towards the south, 





because it appears there is in Russiaa strong 
national party who deprecate further annexa- 
tion. With this object the habits and 
customs of the Turkomans and the vice and 
cruelty of the Khivan Court are minutely 
described, and it appears to us slightly over- 
drawn. The personal narratives of Vambéry 
and De Blocqueville form the groundwork 
for most of the descriptive portions. 

Herr von Hellwald’s industry is astonish- 
ing. The researches he has made on Central 
Asian matters have enabled him to present in 
his volume, The Russians in Central Asia, a 
mass of previously not generally known in- 
formation concerning the campaigns against 
Khiva and Bukhara; but it is chiefly 
with regard to the advance of the Russian 
fronLier towards China and Kokan and the 
nature of her relations with our new ally, 
the ruler of Kashgar, that we think the 
most important light has been afforded. 
His chapter on the military operations 
against Samarkand is highly instructive, and 
we are led to ask ourselves, if causes similar 
to those which led to that campaign should 
again present themselves, what guarantee is 
there that similar measures of policy may not 
be adopted by Russia? It is not, of course, 
our purpose here to do otherwise than to 
notice bricfly the volumes before us, which 
we have done; but we cannot refrain from 
remarking how rapid Russian advance has 
been of late years. Commencing with 1839 
—the date of General Perovski’s abortive 
but memorable expedition against Khiva, 
Herr von Hellwald shows how, nine years 
afterwards, by the erection of the forts of 
Karabutalski, Uralskoi, Orenburgskoi, and 
Aralski, the peace of the Kirghiz steppe was 
guarded, and the basis of operations in the 
valley ofthe Sir Daria secured. In another 
five years Russia by advancing another step 
planted her standards on the forts of Ak 
Musjid-Kasul, and Karmakchi, and the line 
of the Sir Daria fell into her hands. In 
1859, six years afterwards, Chulih Kurgan 
was taken; then followed in quick succes- 
sion the seizure of Yani-Kurgan in 186], 
Aulia Ata and Huzrut-i-Turkestan in 1864, 
as also that of Chemkand. Afterwards 
followed the fall of Tashkand, and, in 1868, a 
direct advance on Kashgar was contemplated, 
and a fort south of the Issutkul was built. 
Samarkand was taken in 1868, and Bik- 
hara practically brought under Russian 
subjection. In 1869, further operations 
towards the south were interrupted by the 
revolt of the Kasaks, Kalmuks and Kir- 
ghis inhabiting the steppes from the Don 
to line of the Sir Daria. This revolt is 
said to have been stirred up by Khivan 
emissaries. In 1870 Kitat was taken, and 
then another point a long way off .to the 
east, but still with the same object in 
view, was taken—viz., Kulja, in 1871. The 
fall of Khiva in 1873 completes the list as far 
as is now known. But whois bold enough to 
suppose Russia can stay where she is, or 
that the fanciful line of delimitation ima- 
gined for Afghanistan will secure respect 
for that kingdom ? We have no pretensions 
to vaticination, but is it very speculative to as- 
sign 1875 for the capture of Merve? Or would 
it be very rash to say that in 1880 or 1885 
the capture of Andekui Balkh and Kunduz 
will not enable Russia to complete her mili- 
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tary hold on the valley of the Sir Daria now 
incomplete ? and then, as a corollary, the 
transference of the administration of affairs 
in Kokan Kashgér and Yarkand would be 
judged too imperative to respect the rights 
of the present rulers. It is possible at that 
date the Russian and British Indian frontier 
might be conterminous at some point be- 
tween Yarkand and Leh. We doubt if such 
a state of things, at least on that side of 
India, would do us any harm; and no one can 
peruse the volume before us without being 
impressed that the abolition of the barbarism 
of native rule in Central Asia is greatly to 
be desired in the interests of civilization 
and progress, by whatever means that can be 
obtained. BeresrorD Lovert. 








The Life of Christ. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. In Two Mabel (London : 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 1874.) 


Tr is at last a cheering sign for English 
theology that two such works as Super- 
natural Religion and Dr. Farrar’s Life of 
Christ should have appeared within so short 
an interval of each other. We mention 
these books together simply on account of 
their excellence and genuine character, 
though in other respects they are very 
different. . The first is all criticism; the 
second is only critical in quite a secondary 
degree. Dr. Farrar writes from the generally 
accepted stand-point, and avoids, for the 
most part, documentary as well as meta- 
physical discussions. He claims to be 
“allowed, after nineteen centuries of Christianity, 
to rest a fact of the Life of Jesus on the testimony 
of St. John without stopping to write a volume 
on the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel; or... 
narrate one of the Gospel miracles without deem- 
ing it necessary to answer all the arguments 
which have been urged against the possibility of 
the supernatural” (Pref. p. x.). 

Elsewhere he writes, with reference to the 
historical question of the identity of the two 
narratives of the expulsion of the buyers and 
sellers from the Temple :— 

“To give all the arguments which in each case 
have led me toa particular conclusion on disputed 
— would require five times the space at my 

isposal, and would wholly alter the character of 
the book. I can only ask the reader to believe 
that I have always tried to weigh with impar- 
tiality the evidence on both sides.” 

As to the greater portion of this claim 
Dr: Farrar may certainly be taken at his 
word, for he evidently possesses a thoroughly 
competent acquaintance with the critical con- 
troversies ; the conclusion that he has come 
to in favour of the orthodox theory is clearly 
not merely taken up at second hand but 
deliberately reasoned ; and, if some should 
be found to question the strict “ impar- 
tiality ”’ of the judgment, none can doubt 
the perfectly honest and straightforward and 
unmistakeable manner in which Dr. Farrar’s 
views are expressed. The difference between 
Dr. Farrar and his opponents of the scep- 
tical school is in reality one of principle. 
Their canons of evidence and of reasoning 
are not the same. Andif Dr. Farrar at times 
shows himself somewhat impatient of the 
kind of objections that are brought against 
the narrative of the Gospels, we are inclined 
to think that he has quite as much reason on 
his side as those who show an equal impa- 





tience where their own canons of criticism 
are not implicitly accepted. It is highly 
desirable that there should be a greater 
amount of agreement on this preliminary 
ground ; as it is, the two sides to the contro- 
versy are too often moving on different 
planes and never really meet. 

. The reader will, then, not expect to find 
in Dr. Farrar’s work any new synthesis 
either of the history or of the theology of 
the Gospels, or any novel theories as to the 
origin and character of the Gospels them- 
selves. His narrative is based directly upen 
that of the Gospels; and, though not de- 
barred by any rigid theory of inspiration 
(ii. 181, n. 484), diverges from it only on 
slight and unimportant points. 

Naturally, it was inevitable that this 
method should lead to results that have not 
always the appearance of being quite tho- 
roughly grounded. The principal point on 
which we observe this is in regard to the 
sequence of the narrative—which, more 
perhaps than anything else, involves a fixed 
conception as to the relation of the Synoptic 
texts. For instance, in the early part of the 
narrative (the visit to Nazareth) Dr. Farrar 
prefers the order of Luke to that of Matthew 
and Mark; while in the later (the cleansing 
of the Temple) he prefers that of Matthew 
to that of Mark. Now it seems to us to be 
sufficient proof which of the three Synoptic 
Gospels is to be taken as giving the normal 
type of the narrative, when we observe that 
while in sixteen clear cases (twenty-four in all 
—adopting Holtzmann’s sections) the order 
of Mark agrees with that of Matthew against 
Luke; and in fourteen clear cases (sixteen 
in all) the order of Mark agrees with that 
of Luke against Matthew, there are no clear 
cases of an agreement between Matthew and 
Luke as against Mark, except so far as the 
appearance of such agreement is caused by 
the insertion of fragments of discourse. The 
relation thus established in regard to the 
order of the narratives is remarkably borne 
out by an examination of the proportion of 
internal resemblances, which will be found to 
be nearly eight to one in favour of Mark—the 
resemblances between Mark and each of the 
other two Synoptics in turn, as against the 
resemblances between the other two Synop- 
tics in points where both differ from Mark 
[the exact figures as computed by the writer 
of the present article are 1,684 Matthew and 
Mark, 944 Luke and Mark, total 2,628 ; 
against 334 Matthew and Luke; i.e., the 
whole number of resemblances, many of them 
of course being of the slightest possible, often 
syllabic, kind, and, also of course, only 
applying to the portion common to the three 
Synoptics]. These remarkable phenomena 
are, we think, sufficiently conclusive as to 
the normal value of the second Synoptic, 
though it is quite true that they seem to 
conflict with the dictum of Papias that St. 
Mark’s Gospel (in its original form) was 
written ov rage. 

If we are to notice here the very few 
points in which there seems to be anything 
of the nature of deficiency, or that might, 
perhaps, admit of correction in Dr. Farrar’s 
book, we may as well say at once that several 
of these points would be supplied if he had 
had access (as does not seem to have been 
the case) to Wieseler’s Beitrige zur richtigen 
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Wurdigung der Evangelien (Gotha, 1869), a 
work supplementary to Chronological Synop- 
sis, and one that might well be characterised, 
in words that Dr. Farrar himself applies to 
Zumpt, as one of “incredible industry and 
research.” . 

A reference to this work would show that 
Zumpt’s theory in regard to the census of 
Quirinus (which we observe is usually taken 
for the last word of criticism on the subject 
in England) is not quite so satisfactory as 
Dr. Farrar seems to think, though it will 
not therefore follow that Wieseler’s own 
theory should be accepted (“this census 
took place as the first, [before] that insti- 
tuted by Cyrenius”’). It would also tend to 
modify the statement (i. 206 n.) that there is 
no evidence for the practice of reckoning 
the hours from midnight among the Romans, 
and especially, as Townson suggested, and as 
Wieseler seems,to have proved, in Asia Minor 
(see Beitrége, pp. 253-5). 

Turning to the larger questions raised by 
the book, we have just a donbt whether Dr. 
Farrar has quite sufficiently brought out the 
conflict between the Jewish and Christian 
Messianic ideals, or quite done justice to the 
effect that the first must have had in prejudic- 
ing the national party among the Jews against 
the teaching of Christ. Human motives 
are generally mixed, and there may have 
been elements not altogether reprehensible 
even in that seeming malignity which led 
to the Crucifixion. Something at least 
should be allowed for the intense disappoint- 
ment of political and patriotic hopes; and 
the Scriptures themselves seem to treat the 
actual end of the struggle as inevitable. 

To us it has always seemed that the con- 
tact and collision of the two Messianic ideas, 
the Jewish and Christian, affords the clue 
to most of that which is not of still more 
profound and universal significance in the 
life of Christ; and therefore we are inclined 
to think (somewhat in opposition to the 
usual opinion) that, e.g. in regard to the 
Temptation, there is a valuable element of 
truth in a view such as that maintained in 
Ecce Homo, which is hardly recognised in 
the more common theories which seem to be 
adopted by Dr. Farrar. 

But leaving these points, which we do not 
wish to state as objections, but merely in 
the way of suggestion, the reader will wish 
to know what are the characteristic features 
and excellences of this new work of Dr. 
Farrar’s. We perhaps might summarise 
them thus :— 

1. A close and scrupulous attention to 
the text of the Greek original. So far as 
we are enabled to judge, all this part of the 
work is most carefully and well done, and the 
results accurately embodied in the narrative. 

2. A like attention to all archaeological 
details. Dr. Farrar has made a special study 
of the authorities relating to the Talmud, 
and also, we gather, to some extent of the 
Talmud itself, and he has worked in the 
results of these studies in a very graphic and 
interesting manner. 

8. The phical questions he has 
settled in truly English fashion (it is strange 
that Englishmen should so seldom be deterred 
from thoroughness of inquiry by physical 
labour, and so often by intellectual), by 
taking the first opportunity to go over the 
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ground himself. He has thus not only been 
able to form an independent opinion (which 
is not exercised too dogmatically) as to the 
identification of the various sites, but he has 
also brought back with him— what was 

of more im the freshest 
sense of local colouring, which appears every- 
where in the narrative. 

4. We do not hesitate to say that the 
amount of illustrative matter thus accumn- 
lated is by fartherichest that has hitherto been 
offered to the English public ; forthe Bishop 
of Gloucester’s Hulsean Lectures, admirable 
as far as they go, are much more limited in 
scope. In most writers this would have led 
to heaviness or pedantry, but nothing could 
be farther from anything of the kind than 
Dr. Farrar’s writing. The varied reading 
and culture of the author comes out on 
nearly every page; the number of quotations 
from modern poetry and literature is sur- 
prising ; and it is quite characteristic when, 
as on li. 162 n., he steps aside for a moment 
to suggest what we believe to be a new inter- 

retation of a well-known passage in Dante, 
“ Colui che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto,” 
by referring it directly to the young ruler of 
Matt. xix. 22, instead of to Pope Celestine, 
as is usually done. 

So far from being pedantic or heavy, the 
style is singularly rapid. ‘ Eloquent ” would 
be a word that might very fairly be applied 
to it. If there is a shade of redundancy, it 
is not in the scholarship notes, which are 
very compressed, or in the working in 
of learned minutiae, which is done with 
much skill, but rather, perhaps, in those 
portions which are not purely narrativeyor 
descriptive. It might be thought that the 
glitter and movement of the style was some- 
what too sustained to be in perfect accord 
with the subject, which would seem in this 
respect to invite something more of brevity 
and repose, and, at times, perhaps of reserve. 
But an absolutely ideal combination of 
qualities is not of course to be expected in 
any one writer. c 

Dr. Farrar’s book has filled extremely well 
what has hitherto been a void in English 
theological literature ; it is admirably adapted 
to the public for which it is intended, and 
if we could conceive it in some respects 
altered for the better, it is highly probable 
that the consequence would have been only 
to make it less attractive to its readers. For 
a book which appeals to nearly the whole 
reading population, it would be difficult to 
have one more thoroughly scholarly and 
trustworthy. 

Dr. Farrar is throughout most conscien- 
tious in acknowledging obligations; and 
therefore we are sure it is an oversight that, in 
vol. ii.p.422 he has incorporated with the text 
a sentence (‘‘a perfect balance. . . . world- 
wide reformation”) which is almost word 
for word identical with one of Dr. Keim’s.* 
It is very likely an unconscious reminis- 
cence, but the whole passage in Dr. Keim’s 
work is so marked and represents so 
much solid and weighty thought, that we 
think it should be assigned to its author. 

W. Sanpay. 


* We regret not to be able to lay our hands on the 
last volume of Dr. Keim’s larger work, near the end 
of which the occurs ; in the abridged edition 
it would be found on p. 370. 








Serbian Folk-Lore. Popular Tales selected 
and translated by Madam Csedomille 
Mijatovies. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by, the Rev. W. Denton, M.A, 
Author of ‘“Servia and the Servians.” 
(London: W. Isbister & Co., 1874.) 


Tue Servian stories collected by Vuk Ste- 
fanovich Karajich, and published by him at 
Vienna in 1853, have been rendered so fami- 
liar to all students of popular tales by his 
daughter’s literal German translation, which 
appeared at Berlin in 1854, that there is no 
occasion to dwell upon the selections from his 
work which form the first third of the 
volume now before us. Of his fifty stories 
‘** Madam Csedomille Mijatovies ” has trans- 
lated about a dozen, the rest of her book 
being devoted to about as many specimens 
of “the ‘Bosniacke narodne pripovijetke,’ 
collected by the ‘ Soeiety of Young Bosnia,’ 
the first part of which collection was printed 
at Sissek, in Croatia, in 1870.” These 
stories are not likely to be familiar to our 
readers, and therefore some account of them 
may prove of interest. 

In the “ Bird Girl,’ a Prince who cannot 
find a suitable wife is about to fling himself 
from the top of a high hill, when he hears a 
voice behind him crying: “Stop for the 
sake of the three hundred and sixty-five 
which are in the year!” Then there ap- 
pears an old man, who tells him that on a 
neighbouring hill-top sits “an old woman 
with golden hair,” holding a bird in her 
bosom. Whoever can seize her by her hair 
without her having seen him, and can take 
away that bird, will become the happiest 
man in the world. But the hill is covered 


, with the stony forms of princes whom the 
‘old woman has petrified: while they were 


striving to gain the bird. The Prince of 
course succeeds, forcing the hag to breathe 
“a, blue wind towards the men of stone,” 
who straightway revive, and to transform the 
bird by a kiss into a beautiful maiden, who 
gratefully presents him with her hand and 
an all-compelling staff. 

The first part of the story of “‘ Sir Pepper- 
corn,” is that of a wondrous child, “ so ex- 
tremely small that they christened him 
‘Peppercorn,’” who plays the part of our 
Jack the Giant-Killer. A giant has carried 
off Peppercorn’s sister, and killed his three 
elder brothers ; but he rescues her and slays 
their murderer. The story is one frequently 
met with, but a curious incident in it is the 
agreement entered into by the giant with 
each of his visitors, that whoever of the two 
can devour a half-sheep first shall be at 
liberty to kill the other. The elder brothers 
succumb under this trial, but the youngest 
succeeds. ‘ At last Peppercorn, by trickery, 
managed to get rid of his share of the 
sheep, and, according to the arrangement, 
killed the giant.”” The “trickery” is not 
explained. It may have been similar to that 
which, under similar circumstances, Jack 
employed towards the Welsh giant. 

The second part of the Peppercorn story 
is that in which a demoniacal being suc- 
cessfully overcomes all but one of a party of 
companions, but by that one is itself van- 
quished, and pursued into its subterranean 
abode ; the conqueror being left .to perish 
there by his perfidious friends, but always 





escaping, generally by means of a friendly 
bird. The European adaptations of the 
story are generally somewhat commonplace 
as compared with the striking form it 
assumes in the Calmuck version (Jiilg’s 
Kalmiilische Miirchen, No. 3), and the 
Bosnian variant offers no very remarkable 
features. 

“ Bash-Chalek ” is a curious version of 
the story of a prince whose three sisters are 
married to as many supernatural personages 
—in this instance the Kings of the Dragons, 
the Falcons, and the Eagles—and is by 
them saved from a demon who has carried 
off his wife. The demon is almost always 
found by the hero in a Bluebeard’s or for- 
bidden chamber, and is freed by him. In 
the present story the prince finds within such 
a room a man fast bound in iron, and unable 
to reach the water which flows before his 
eyes. Touched by pity, he not only gives 
the captive three draughts of the water, but 
he also pours some of it over his head, where- 
upon all the chains snap, and ‘the freed 
demon flies away with his liberator’s wife. 
The story always ends with the discom- 
fiture of the demon, whose life depends 
upon some external object, frequently called 
his heart, which is enclosed in a series of 
protecting envelopes. In Bash Chalek’s 
case, his “strength” is in a bird, which is 
inside the heart of a fox, which is within a 
very high mountain—an inferior series to 
those which figure in many of the numerous 
variants of the story, of which “ Panchkin” 
and ‘‘The Giant who had no Heart in his 
Body ” are the best-known representatives. 

In most of its features “The Shepherd 
and the King’s Daughter” resembles other 
stories about an impostor who for some time 
enjoys the reward due to a true man; but 
one of its incidents is peculiar. The hero, 
acting under an old woman’s advice, has 
bought a cow, killed it, and filled a pot with 
its suet. This suet has the faculty of turn- 
ing black people white, so he carries it to 
“the black world, where all the people are 
black as chimney-pots,” and realises a large 
fortune by whitewashing its inhabitants, 
and especially its king, who is the blackest 
of all. 

“One Good Turn deserves Another” is 
the same story as Grimm’s “ Hisenhans.”” A 
supernatural being is imprisoned by a king, 
but freed by the king’s son, who is conse- 
quently banished. The grateful being assists 
the prince in all his undertakings, eventually 
enabling him to win the hand of a fair 
princess. The “ Biter Bit” is a curious 
variant of the favourite tale of how a youth, 
who has fallen into the hands of a wizard or 
magician is rescued by his father; ending, 
as is the case in many versions of the story, 
with a series of transformations almost 
identical with that which the narrative of 
“The Second Royal Mendicant” in : the 
Arabian Nights has made so familiar. But 
the opening is singular. A man blessed 
with a hundred sons goes out in search of 
wives for them. He long wanders fruitlessly, 
but at last he finds a priest who is cursed 
with a hundred daughters, and who there- 
fore is obliged to plough his land without 
the aid of even so much as a boy. A 
century of matches is arranged between 
the two families. But on his way to the 
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wedding the father of many sons leaves one 
of them at home; and as the hundred 
brides, and the ninety-nine bridegrooms, 
and the two hundred bride-leaders, and 
the two hundred witnesses, and the hundred 
runners, and the three hundred stan- 
dard-bearers, and the rest of the party are 
going over a bridge, it contracts and holds 
them all tight. Then a Black Giant appears 
and demands, as a kind of toll, that which 
the father of the bridegrooms has forgotten 
at home, which is of course his overlooked 
son. The same story forms the theme of 
“The Trade that no one knows,” but its 
opening scene is formed by a valuable 
variant of the Bluebeard story. The for- 
bidden chambers are three in number, and 
are in acastle belonging to four giants. The 
hero finds in the first chamber “ a golden 
ass, bound to a golden manger;” in the 
second, “a very beautiful girl, dressed all in 
gold and silver, who sat combing her hair, 
and setting in every tress a large diamond ;”’ 
and in the third a collection ‘of human 
heads.” These heads once belonged to young 
men like himself, who, having obeyed faith- 
fully and strictly the orders of the giants, 


- had been killed by them. 


“The Three Suitors” relates how three 
nobles loved the same princess, each having 
an equal claim on her affections... They refer 
their dispute to the king, her father, who 
recommends them to settle it amicably, so 
they all leave their native country, and go 
into a far-off desert to live like hermits. 
“The Golden-haired Twins” is the well- 
known story of the calumniated queen, who 
is charged with having brought into the 
world puppies instead of princes. In this 
variant her children are buried alive, and 
from above their grave spring up two trees 
bearing “golden leaves and golden blos- 
soms.” These are cut down, and a bed is 
‘made of their wood. The bed is burnt, but 
two sparks fly out into the courtyard, and 
become lambs with “ golden horns.” They 
are killed, but their fleeces glide down a 
river, and turn into a box containing two 
golden-haired boys, who are eventually re- 
cognised as the calumniated queen’s chil- 
dren. In “The Dream of the King’s Son,” 
the most interesting feature is the blinding 
of an old man by Vilas. His eyesight is 
restored by means of a herb which a cap- 
tured Vila is forced to produce. The Vila 
being peculiar to Servia and its neighbour- 
hood, all stories relating to that supernatural 
female are valuable. The present story 
seems to be the original of the Bohemian 
tale of “The Wicked Wood Fays” (see 
“ The 
Three Brothers” is a strange and fatiguing 
medley of scraps of familiar tales, but there 
figure in it two supernatural females of in- 
terest. The first is a devouring girl who 
cuts her mother’s throat and roasts her 
corpse, saying the while, “I shall do the 
same with my three brothers, one after the 
other, and then I shall remain alone the 
mistress of the entire property.” She then, 


‘having sharpened her teeth,” eats up the 
body of her mother, ‘‘all except the head.” 
The other singular female is an old woman 
who turns into ashes all that she touches 
with her little finger or the little toe 
The 


of her left foot. story of ‘ Ani- 





mals as Friends and Enemies” is a some- 


what clumsy variant of one of the nu- 
merous tales in which a hero is assisted 
by animals whom he has treated well. The 
last story in the volume, “The Legend 
of St. George,” is one of the most interest- 
ing, treating as it does of the heathen people 
of “the Troyan country,” a fabulous district 
dear to South Slavonic romance. On the 
whole, these Bosnian stories are not very 
good specimens of popular tales, but they 
offer several points of interest to students. 
Mr. Denton has prefixed to the volume an 
introduction which ought to prove of service 
to the general reader, containing references 
to a great number of authorities on folk-lore, 
and giving, from the writer’s own experience, 
some interesting information about Servian 
story-tellers or rhapsodists. We do not 
know if he or the translator is responsible 
for the references to “ Grimm ”’ which figure 
as foot-notes to the stories taken from Kara- 
jich's collection. Jacob Grimm wrote a pre- 
face to the German translation of the Ser- 
vian tales, but that is not a sufficient reason 
for ascribing the book to him. No reference 
is given in the case of ‘ Papalluga, or the 
Golden Slipper ” (p. 58; the stories are not 
numbered), but the German version will be 
found at p. 187 of the Berlin edition. No 
references are vouchsafed by the translator 
in the case of the Bosnian stories. 
W. BR. S. Ratston. 








Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms 
in der Zeit von August bis zum Ausgang 
der Antonine. Von Ludwig Friedlander. 
Dritter Theil. (Leipzig: Hirzel.) 


Tue third part of Friedlinder’s excellent 
book is to a considerable extent in the 
nature of a supplement to the earlier portion 
of the work, for it treats of the culture 
rather than of the moral state of the Roman 
Empire. In the course of this enquiry the 
author naturally came across the question 
as to the progress of luxury which is popu- 
larly supposed to have hastened the down- 
fall of the ancient civilisation, and he there- 
fore devotes a long introductory section to 
it. There undoubtedly was a time during 
the later republic when Lucullus and his 
compeers spent inextravagant living at Rome 
the wealth wrung from the provinces. They 
may be compared to the Nabobs of the 
eighteenth century who brought home un- 
told wealth from India. And again, some 
of the early emperors, such as Nero and 
Caligula, spent the resources of the State in 
the wildest manner. But this is a very 
different thing from that universal system of 
luxury which alone would justify the popular 
view; and with Vespasian a much more 
simple style of living was restored. When 
we come to examine more closely the rhe- 
torical statements of such writers as Seneca 
and Pliny on the subject, the view ap- 
pears wholly untenable. What would be 
thought of a charge of luxury brought 
against the English nation on such grounds 
as these? ‘Look at the extravagance of 
your breakfast tables. You have at one meal 
coffee from the East Indies, tea from China, 
sugar from the West Indies, preserved meat 
from Australia: you make the uttermost 
parts of the earth contribute to your 








luxurious life.” Or again, “ Your brave an- 
cestors, the victors of Cregy and Poitiers, 
had none of your modern vegetables and 
fruit : all through the winter they lived ona 
little salt meat, and were content with com- 
mon bread, while you must have wheaten 
bread, and potatoes, and other vegetables 
which Nature did not intend to bestow on your 
country, but which you have imported from 
distant lands and gradually acclimatised.” 
The Roman moralist was far above such 
considerations as that scurvy and leprosy 
were rife in the Middle Ages, and that the 
more varied living and the introduction of 
new vegetables have largely improved the 
health of the nation, and increased the 
average duration of life. No, says Seneca, 
there is no excuse for you, “quorum pro- 
funda et insatiabilis gula hinc maria scruta- 
tur, hine terras ;’’ ‘‘ Why do men cross the 
seas which Nature had expressly placed to 
keep them asunder ?” and so on. Gibbon 
had already ventured to put in a word in 
defence of the refinement of the age of 
Commodus (ch. ii.) ; and later writers have 
shown that to speak against the acclima- 
tisation of plants and animals is to refuse 
the means of improvement to Italy, as 
well as to all other countries, since Italy 
in the earliest times must have been 
very unlike the Italy of our own days, 
with its olives and all the other products 
which we associate with Southern lands. It 
must, when the Roman state was forming, 
have been more like Northern Europe, 
covered with forests of oak and fir, and pos- 
sessing acolder climate. Friedlander givesa 
sketch of the gradual introduction of plants 
and animals into the West, mostly condensed 
from Victor Hehn’s Kulturpflanzen und 
Hausthiere in ihrem Uebergang aus Asien 
nach Griechenland und Italien so wie das 
iibrige Europa; but we need not enlarge 
on this subject: it will be sufficient to refer 
to Professor Rolleston’s review of Hehn’s 
valuable work in the AcapEemy (vol. iii. 
p- 309). In comparing ancient with 
modern forms of luxury Priedlinder con- 
trasts in many points the different tastes, or 
the superior advantages, of modern times: 
thus the ancients had nothing like the 
splendid gardens of our age, with their 
masses of clustered flowers and flowering 


shrubs. 


The second section, on the Art of the 
Empire, brings out clearly how much 
greater a share the middle and lower classes 
had in the enjoyment of art than they have 
now, when art is a luxury of the richer class. 
It is astonishing to see how the walls of quite 
common houses were decorated with fresco 
paintings, how very fair copies of great 
works were to be had in cheap materials, 
and how extensively the lamps and other 
ordinary articles of household use were cast 
in artistic shapes. The ancients did not 
consider art as synonymous with expense. 
Pericles’ praise of the Athenians, g:Aoxadov- 
per per’ evredeiac, was applicable to a great 
degree throughout the Roman world, al- 
though the satirists justly laughed at the 
taste of the nouveaux riches, then as in all 
ages bad enough. The remains again of the 
great public buildings astonish us at this day, 
buildings in a large measure devoted to in- 
creasing the enjoyment of the lower classes. 
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Nor was it merely the Government which 
acted thus. In every little municipal town 
the richer citizens took pride in devoting 
part of their wealth to such public purposes. 
Notwithstanding some noble examples to the 
contrary, where individuals have founded 
public parks or free libraries, yet the upper 
and richer classes in England at this day do 
not compare favourably in this respect with 
those of Roman times. The much-abused 
Lucullus collected an extensive library, which 
was open toall. ‘The Greeks who were at 
Rome resorted thither, as it were to the re- 
treat of the Muses.” And this was only one 
of twenty-five public libraries at Rome. In 
England there are hardly any free public 
libraries ; our colonial cities, such as Sydney 
and Melbourne, are far beyond us in this 
respect, and colonists on their return to 
England freely express their astonishment at 
such a state of things. The great collections 
of Greek and Roman Inscriptions contain 
hundreds of instances where the citizens of 
provincial towns have erected a thank-offer- 
ing of some sort in gratitude for the way in 
which a rich fellow-citizen had constructed 
or repaired at a great expense a colonnade 
or baths or theatre. The public opinion of 
antiquity was strongly in favour of such a 
mode of employing wealth: that opinion 
has as yet only a slight influence in modern 
times, butis visibly becoming stronger. The 
existence, too, of a large artist class, which 
was in constant employment in these various 
ways, of itself tended to spread the taste for 
art. To our Northern climate may be due 
the idea of comfort ; it remains to add to it 
the art of the South. 

In the third section, on the poetry and 
prose of the age, a contrast is drawn be- 
tween ancient and modern education. In 
our times the growth of science has neces- 
sarily modified the old system. Some know- 
ledge of the laws of the universe in which 
we live, some acquaintance with the methods 
and results of science, is naturally required. 
This was of course nearly impossible in the 
Roman Empire, but the powers of language 
were cultivated to a much greater extent. 
The national literature—including, too, the 
nationalised literature of Greece—was far 
better known. The poetry and prose and 
music of that age could not but be largely 
imitative, but the best models were studied. 
As Tacitus shows in the dialogue De 
Oratoribus, the age of great oratory neces- 
sarily ended when Rome lost her freedom, 
and the same cause affected other large 
branches of literature, but education at least 
gave considerable breadth of culture. In 
Horace’s days boys still had to work at the 
tude poetry of the early republic, but by 
Juvenal’s time Horace himself and Virgil 
had become school books, as they have con- 
tinued ever since. Even when Alcuin or 
other mediaeval writers speak against this use 
of Virgil, they seem to half repent of their 
own severity. In this section Friedlander has 
mserted a number of discussions which are 
of value for the history of literature, e.g. on 
the chronology of Martial’s Epigrams and 
of Statius’ Silvae, and on the friends and 
associates of those poets; and he points out 
fact hitherto unobserved, that in compil- 
ing the famous Gesta Romanorum of the 
Middle Ages, to which later literature has 





been so much indebted for plots and stories, 
some use was made of the Controversiae of 
the elder Seneca. 

Our author now passes to the religious 
state of the Roman world, first as under the 
influence of the pagan belief, then under that 
of Judaism and Christianity ; of the gradual 
progress of which last in the Empire, a 
most interesting sketch is given. The long 
agony of Paganism and the prolonged 
struggle which it maintained against the 
new religion show its inherent strength. 
There had been a period of scepticism among 
the upper classes in and after Cicero’s time ; 
but in the second century a.D. there was a 
great religious revival, when the theology of 
the Stoics’ had partially reconciled reason 
and religion, and, as we see in the fragments 
of Aelian of Praeneste, the pietism of the 
age was intolerant of unbelief and described 
in strong terms the miserable fate of unbe- 
lievers. The tone of earnest religion in 
Plutarch contrasts strongly with the scepti- 
cism of Tacitus or Pliny. It would be a 
mistake to think that the immoral acts 
attributed to various gods caused the pagan 
theology to have an immoral effect on the 
worshippers of those gods. Such acts were 
explained physically, or allegorically, or as 
exceptionally justified by the divine power, 
or looked on as mysteries; but the whole 
weight of the law of heaven was exerted in 
support of the moral laws which govern 
society, of which Sophocles says :— 

“ Their parentage is not of earth, 

They nothing owe to human birth ; 
Nor is oblivion’s sleep their lot, 
Theirs is the might of God who ageth not.” 


And in this view Sophocles judged more 
truly than Plato, and his evidence is more 
valuable. The Roman Senate and Patriciate 
continued pagan to the last; in fact the sack 
of Rome by the Goths and Vandals mate- 
rially helped the progress of Christianity, 
by destroying the classes most opposed to 
it. To acertain extent, too, the new faith 
adopted the feast-days and part of the 
ritual of the old religion, and so made the 
transition easier, as Middleton long ago 
pointed out. The lawyers probably held out 
a long time ; it is wonderful how little trace 
of Christianity there is in the Institutes of 
Justinian, and some have even suspected that 
Tribonian was nota believer. It has been 
long: noticed that in the death-song of an- 
cient literature, the Consolations of Boethius, 
Christianity has no place. The heathenism 
of the cultivated classes fought a long fight, 
while the rade Germans were converted 
with little difficulty. And it was the glory 
of early Christianity that it raised the slaves 
and the women and the barbarians to the 
level of men, and did not despise the pub- 
licans and harlots and the miserable classes 
whom the Romans trod under foot; and would 
have none of the gladiatorial shows, and 
sternly prohibited infanticide and divorce 
and the loathsome abominations which are 
an indelible stain on the ancient culture. 
And this introduces us to the section on 
“ Philosophy as the Teacher of Morality,” 
which is one of the most interesting portions 
of the whole book, but, like the rest of the 
work, is so condensed that our abstract 
cannot possibly give anything like a full idea 
of it: we can but select some salient points. 





The moral philosophy of the ancients set 
before man a happiness, or highest good, to 
be attained in this life, not in one to come; « 
happiness which each might attain by his 
own efforts. His “freedom through know- ~ 
ledge ’’ stands in the most striking contrast 
possible to the Christian “salvation through 
faith.” To the wise man evil was either 
non-existent or indifferent ; he was free, for 
he hoped for nothing and feared nothing. 
Epictetus resolved all practical morality into 
the maxim “ bear and forbear,” and this may 
be said to be the sum of all the leading 
schemes at this time. There was no preach- 
ing in the ancient religion—the philosophers 
were the preachers of morality ; and Fried- 
lauder gives a complete account of their 
position in the State and in private families, 
their in many respects noble efforts, and 
their weaknesses sometimes of character and 
sometimes of position, which made their 
great effort at reform, as a whole, a failure. 

The concluding section is therefore devoted 
to the consideration of the doctrine of Im- 
mortality, as held by both the educated 
and uneducated classes, in contrast with the 
Christian view. The future life was to the 
heathen only a continuation of the present, 
and always related to the present. Cicero 
could hardly explain the self-devotion of the 
Decii, and the self-sacrifice of the best men 
of all nations and all ages, except from their 
continuing to be conscious of the results of 
their great deeds. The worship of the dead 
was intended to keep up as close a connec- 
tion between them and the living as possible. 
The dead were laid, not as with us in church- 
yards or cemeteries, but by the city gates, 
and along the roads on which their friends 
were always going to and fro. The fragrance 
of the roses and violets laid on their graves 
comes to the spirits in the under-world ; 
they are still powerful to help their friends 
and avenge their friends’ wrongs or their own. 
Thus we hear in early times that ‘Manes 
Virginiae, mortuae quam vivae felicioris, 
per tot domos ad petendas poenas vagati, 
nullo relicto sonte tandem quieverunt” (Livy, 
iii. 58); and Hanno complainsthat Hamilcar’s 
restless ghost still stirs up war against Rome 
(xxi. 10). The appearance of Caesar to 
Brutus~before Philippi is quite in accordance 
with the ancient view. The dying words of 
Socrates sum up the ancient theory on both 
its sides: “ Death is either an everlasting 
sleep, or the passage to a new life—in neither 
case is it an evil: ”” words in striking con- 
trast with the Christian conception. 

We trust that the author may yet be able 
to carry out the scheme, at which he half 
hints, cf considering more fully the con- 
dition of the provinces under the Empire ; a 
task which, as he says, is impossible until 
the completion of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum shall supply the requisite mate- 
rials. The whole subject is deeply interest- 
ing, and the questions debated far more 
important than-those with which our his- 
tories of the Empire are so often filled, such 
as, Was Tiberius in fact so very bad a man ? 
Was not Caligula on the whole mad? Did 
Nero actually fiddle while Rome was burn- 
ing? and the like discussions, which are 
mainly valuable to those who account for 
historical changes by anecdotes, or wish to 
indulge in attacks on modern Caesarism. 
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But for those who really wish to know what 

the ancient civilisation was, and to see how 

thoroughly ancient history is distinguished 

from modern by its culture and its modes of 

thought, nothing could be more welcome or 

satisfactory than Friedlinder’s great work. 
C. W. Boass. 





The Jade Chaplet. In twenty-four Beads. 
A Collection of Songs, Ballads, &c. 
(from the Chinese). By G. C. Stent, 
M.N.C.B.R.A.S. (London: Triibner & 
Co., 1874.) 


Mr. Stent has given us these specimens of 
Chinese songs, ballads, &c., in an English 
garb because, “so far as his knowledge goes, 
the songs of the people, redolent as they 
necessarily are of the deepest and most 
widespread tendencies of national thought, 
have hitherto been comparatively neglected,” 
and because he has “felt that some real 
translations of Chinese popular song would 
not be without their value as illustrations of 
the mental status of an important section of 
the human family.” We have read his 
volume with much pleasure, and only regret 
that in a few instances he has been betrayed 
into using some slang expressions of too 
pronounced a nature. It is quite refreshing 
to see the sounds of Chinese characters 
written in an intelligible manner, and we 
would add that the explanatory notes which 
accompany the songs display considerable 
research, and are a very good feature in the 
book, for without them most English readers 
would have been much puzzled by such 
figurative expressions as “three inch gold 
lilies” (i.e., small feet), “yellow springs” 
(i.e., the grave), “autumn billows” (i.e., 
beautiful eyes), &c. 

“Adventures of Tiny Rill,” “Snow in 
Summer,” “Chang Liang’s Flute, or Home 
Sickness,” and “ Silken Meshes,’’ are among 
the best pieces in the collection, while 
“Crossing the Ferry, or Pickaback Love,” 
is an amusing love story. All things con- 
sidered, the “ Azalea” is probable the most 
interesting “bead” of the Jade Chaplet, and 
it was selected by Mr. Stent “as a fair 
specimen of an improvised song, and also as 
one showing the immense amount of his- 
torical information some of these improvi- 
satores will glibly run off in rhyme.” The 
“Chain Puzzle” is merely given as an ex- 
ample “of the weak and diluted style of 
songs we in the West call ‘sentimental.’ ” 
Those who are at all acquainted with the 
customs of the Chinese will be aware that 
at the Ching-ming chieh (or term) in the 
third moon (April) it is their practice to 
visit the tombs of their relations to chi-sao, 
i.e., “ offer sacrifices and sweep,” on which 
occasion they also burn mock or paper 
money; this Mr. Stent in “ Fanning the 
Grave ” hits off very concisely in the lines:— 
** Each loaded with a good 

Of imitation sycee ‘ante, maey 

To burn—for friends defunct to use— 

Of dainty viands, oil and rice, 

And wine to pour in sacrifice 

On tombs of friends who’neath them slept. 

(‘Twas ‘3rd of the 3rd’ when the graves are 

swept).” 
_We do not quite agree with Mr. Stent in 
his manner of writing Chinese proper names ; 





in fact he is not consistent, for he writes 
Jén Knuei in one place and Jén-kuei in 
another, the former method being, in our 
opinion, the correct one. We cannot see 
any possible necessity for placing a hyphen, 
as he almost always does, between the sur- 
name and what corresponds to our Christian 
name, which in Chinese follows the former. 
Yang-knuei-fei had much better have been 
written Yang Kuei-fei, Yang being the lady’s 
family name and Kuei-fei her ming-tzi or 
Christian name. 

In conclusion, we heartily join Mr. Stent 
in the hope which he expresses that the 
student of popular poetry will find in this 
book matter worthy of his attention, and, 
for our own part, with the slight exceptions 
we have noted above, we think that this 
effort to place Chinese songs and ballads 
within the reach of English readers is worthy 
of much commendation. 

Epw. DurFieLp JONES. 








ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY. 


English Dialegt Society. Series B. Reprinted 
Glossaries. Edited by the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, M.A. (London, 1873.) 


Tue English Dialect Society needs no intro- 
duction to the readers of the Acapemy. Its 
progress has been so regularly noted, that 
we may at once proceed to the subject- 
matter of the first issue. The editor (whose 
name is a sufficient guarantee for sound 
and honest work), remarks that “study of 
English dialects has hitherto lain under 
several disadvantges, one of which is the 
difficulty of consulting the various works 
that have appeared on the subject. Many 
glossaries have been issued in the form of 
mere appendices to works upon very dif- 
ferent subjects.” A striking proof of the 
necessity for disinterring these old word- 
lists is the fact that the present volume con- 
tains the dialect matter from one quarto and 
eleven octavo volumes. These glossaries 
are well worthy of a careful examination, 
and will prove suggestive to those who are 
studying the question. They will help to 
establish the geography of provincial 
English. If those who run through them 
would mark the words which are current in 
their own county, much would be gained. 

The word tassel, or tazzle, for instance, 
which occurs in No. i. (Hutton’s North of 
England Glossary, 1781), has escaped the 
vigilance of Wilbraham, and is not entered 
in his Cheshire Glossary, although it was 
certainly used in the county eighty or ninety 
years ago. Dr. Hutton, by the way, was not 
very careful; he gives ‘* Manshut, s. b., a load 
of bread,”’ which is simply manchet, a term 
used in Manchester within memory. Its 
modest dimensions are somewhat exaggerated 
by the definition. Shive (p. 11) is a word 
still in daily use in Lancashire. It occurs in 
the fine old ballad of Lord Beichan— 

“She asked one sheave of my lord’s white bread.” 
Two MSS. of the Promptorium Parvulorum, 
as well as Pynson’s edition, give schyve in 
place of ‘‘ Schyvere, of brede or oper lyke ’’— 
the reading of the best text. 

The second glossary represents East York- 
shire, and is taken from Marshall’s work on 
the rural economy of that county, published 





in 1788. It includes some interesting bits 
of folk-lore. “ Bride-door” is described to be 
a favour given by the bride, and run (some- 
times ridden) for by the young gallants of 
the district. ‘“ Bride-wain, a carriage loaded 
with household furniture and utensils, travel- 
ling from the bride’s father’s to the bride- 
groom’s house.” This was done in d 
style, “ten or perhaps twenty pair of oxen 
have on great occasions assisted.”” A young 
woman working at a spinning-wheel sur- 
mounts the load, and by the continual 
accession of the gifts of friends as the pro- 
cession moves along in slow and stately 
march, the wain im reality is “ set fast ” 
by the weight, or, at least, “affects a virtue 
if it have it not.” 

*‘ Fond-plufe ” is the name of some mum- 
ming customs connected with Twelfth Day. 

‘*Horsam, Hungil money,” points to a 
bygone condition of agriculture. When 
Marshall wrote, a tax was still paid by part 
of the Vale of Pickering, which had been 
originally intended to reward “horsemen 
and hounds kept for the purpose of driving 
off the deer of the Forest of Pickering 
from the corn fields which bordered upon 
it.” Pointing to the old plan of allowing 
the townlands to remain fallow every third 
year, when there would be no need for these 
guardians, ‘‘the fauf year is still (1788) 
exempt from this imposition.” 

“ Riding the stang ”’ isa phrase which will 
recall the description of the virago whom 
Hudibras sees borne along in scornful pro- 
cession for having drubbed her husband. 

The word gait is a noticeable one. It is 
one of the most indispensable idioms to the 
folk both of Lancashire and Yorkshire: 
“ gossip-gait,” “git a gait,” “set a gait,” 
&c.,.are phrases which would be greatly 
missed if forbidden. 

The word “hubbleshew = a hubbub, a 
tumultuous assembly,” will remind those 
who have seen it of the most original of 
all dramas, Miss Carstairs’ Hubble-shue. The 
use of the word by this Fifeshire lady 
shows how widely extended the word has 
become. 

The East Norfolk (iii.), Vale of Glou- 
cester (iv.), and Midland Station (v.) Glos- 
saries, by the same author, are not so full as 
the preceding. In Gloucester we note the 
use of words nast=foulness and nesh = 
tender, still common in Lancashire. The 
last is, of course, the A.S. hnesce. No. vi., 
Marshall’s West Devonshire Glossary, 1796, 
contains a tantalising definition: ‘* Cousin 
Betty, s.b., a female changeling, real or 
counterfeit, who goes about the country to 
excite charity, as she does in Yorkshire 
under the same name.” 

There is an example of popular humour 
in the name Necessity given to spirit illegally 
distilled by housewives of Devon from the 
dregs of the fermenting room. 

The seventh and last Glossary in the 
volume is one of the West Riding of York- 
shire, contributed to the Arvhaeologia in 
1811. This contains several folk-lore notes. 
“Merry Nights” are joyous assemblies of 
the young people, and at the conclusion 
“each rustic nymph is finally conducted by 
her partner of the dance to her father’s 
house, into which both enter without noise 
and, seated on the long settle, prolong conver- 
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sation in gentle whispers till the first streaks 
of dawn admonish the youth to retire.” 
This custom, formerly common also in New 
England, will remind the reader of the 
method of rural courtship known as 
“bundling.” 

The-social law which rigorously rules the 
intercourse both of high and low, is illus- 
trated by the term “ laiting-row” applied to 
“the district from which matrons are in- 
vited by special summons to be present 
at a child-birth or at the death of any 
To omit any one 
entitled was, we are told, “an affront 
not to be forgiven.” The word is used in 
Lancashire also, but is there pronounced 
“Jathin.” Before a funeral a messenger is, 
(or was), sent round to the cottages to with 
those whose presence is desired. ‘ Spong- 
whew” is the word given toa method by 
which toads were tortured to death. A long 
wooden bar is rested upon a convenient 
place, and the toad is placed at its end 
whilst a youth with a stout stick strikes 
the other end of the bar with all his strength. 
The poor animal is jerked up high in the 
air, and falling down upon the earth is 
crushed to jelly. The toad is an object of 
superstitious dread. “'Toad-bit ” is a disease 
of cattle attributed to this animal “ ugly and 
venomous,” for which lustration by fire was 
employed asa remedy. (Glender, gloppened, 
gumption, may be named as examples of the 
difficulty of drawing the line between dia- 
lects. They are as common in South Lan- 
cashire as in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The three largest glossaries in this yolume 
relate to Yorkshire, and furnish valuable 
data relating to the folk-speech of that 
important county. It is curious that in 
none of the three is there re ecg of the 
word mistel, which in the West Riding at 
least, generally replaces the word shippin 
or shwppen as the name of the cow-house. 
Dr. Willan mentions the Yorkshire charm, 
“In dockon—out nettle,” and appears to 
have been the first to point out how it 
explained the passage in Chaucer’s Troilus 
and Cressida, b. iv. ver. 461. 

The Value of these old word-lists to the 
philologist is already acknowledged, but 
some of the above quotations may serve to 
show that they also contain matter of in- 
terest for the student of folk-lore and the 
archaeologist. In particular, it may be said 
that a careful study of the field-names and 
other agricultural terms scattered through old 

lossaries would, in all probability, throw 
h light upon the early history of English 
systems of land tenure and culture. 
Win E. A. Axon. 








Henrik Insen has returned to Norway after a 
voluntary exile in Rome and Dresden of more 
than ten years. He has been received with en- 
thusiastic homage. 

THe great German novelist, Paul Heyse, has 
completed the loving task of revising and care- 
fully editing the collected work of his friend, the 
late Hermann Kurz, who was alike distinguished 
in Germany as a novelist, a poet, and a politician. 
Kurz was in every sense of the word a scholar, 
and in addition to his numerous and most admir- 

poems, tales, romances, and critiques, he 
gave his countrymen polished translations of 
Ariosto, Cervantes, Chateaubriand, Shakespere, 
» Moore, &c. 





NEW NOVELS. 


One Only. By E.C.P. Two vols. 
don: Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 

Lonely Carlotta. By A. E. N. Bewicke. 
Three vols. (London: R. Bentley & Son, 
1874.) 

Emilia’s Inheritance. By Emma Jane Wor- 
boise: (London: James Clarke & Co., 
1874.) 

The Love that Lived. B 
Three vols. (London: 
1874.) 


Reapers of One Only will probably have 
occasion to change their minds more than 
once during the course of the novel with 
respect to the meaning of its name. While 
reading the first volume they will be dis- 
posed to think that it refers to the number 
of novels which the author will think fit to 
write, and will wonder that she was at the 
pains of writing even this one : while reading 
the second they will look on it as an invita- 
tion to read either volume but not both, and 
will find that it is almost a matter of in- 
difference with which volume or at which 
end of the volume they begin: and not till 
the end of the book will it dawn on them 
that the author has set bounds to her am- 
bition, and does not expect to meet with 
more than one kindred and appreciative 
mind, the product of an age when the 
callow offspring of novelists are pitilessly 
dropped from the maternal nest hefore they 
have the least covering of feathers to protect 
them from the wind of criticism. The novel 
is one of those amiable and harmless novels 
which a large number of educated English- 
women could write, and yet refrain from pub- 
lishing. Simple but not pathetic, disjointed 
but not dramatic, brief but not witty, it 
might still have been effective if the author 
had kept it till she had studied life a little 
more closely, and learned the conditions of 
her trade a little more thoroughly. But she 
seems to hope that much may be forgiven 
her chiefly on the ground that she has read 
much. She is not of the school which loves 
names for names’ sake; the laughter and 
tears of her characters do not recall to her, 
as they recall to one of the most popular of 
her sisterhood within the limits of a para- 
graph, the names of Rabelais, Scarron, 
Piron and Heine; the mental and bodily 
sufferings of her hero do not remind her, as 
they remind another of the same community 
within the same bounds, of Damiens, La 
Barre, Ugolino and Agamemnon ; and she 
can paint a man of spirit without allusions, 
such as are dear to a third, to Achilles, 
Bayard, and Don Quixote. But she takes 
delight in placing irrelevant quotations at 
the head of each chapter, and in setting 
Shakspere cheek by jowl with the Baron 
von Feuchtersleben, Sir Walter Raleigh 
with Lord Lytton, Michael Drayton with 
the venerable Gammer Gurton; and goes 
to one poetess for the statement that “a fish 
gasped on the floor,” and to another for 
the observation that “she did not think 
that December could follow so closely on 
June,” and to a third to tell us that “her 
spinning all is done.” And she forgets that 
when the reader has been introduced into 
distinguished company, he will be more 
critical with her story of Rose Camden, the 
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beauty of Aldersham, who angled for John 
Atherley the banker, and Charles Fenwick, 
the rich proprietor, and who, just as the 
fishes were “striving agood them to en- 
tangle,” and Fenwick had nibbled at the 
bait, was herself carried off by an under- 
graduate of slender fortune. Charles Fen- 
wick was the healthiest of a family of four 
invalids, and Rose’s elopement, which killed 
the other three, shattered what little health 
still remained to him. Yet he lived on 
her memory, secluded himself from the 
world, and ultimately left his property 
of 18,0001. a year to her son, who is brought 
upon the scene in order that he may 
be present at a burglary which takes 
place at Fenwick’s house, but which being 
loosely and hastily constructed, immediately 
falls to the ground. It is impossible to be 
interested in this eccentric person. When 
he was young and Rose was true it was 
pretty enough to hear that he “cooed and 
cooed and somewhat plaintively he wooed ;”’ 
but as he continued all his life to coo and 
coo when the girl had imposed on the 
credulity of her somewhat plaintive wooer 
in an extraordinary manner, his disposition 
is found to be too much of the sucking-dove 
order to be within the range of human 
sympathy. 

It is not surprising that the heroine of 
Lonely Carlotta should have found herself 
extremely lonely when she left her native 
Madeira to live in England. Brought up in 
a convent, she had developed a partiality for 
social intercourse and an aptitude for sudden 
intimacies which showed themselves as soon 
as “she was inducted into her first white 
muslin dress” and appeared at her first 
ball, when she allowed a young naval officer 
to call her a little darling, a little goose, and 
a little angel during the course of three 
dances, kissed him “with a warm hearty 
kiss such as she had in years long ago 
given to her big wax doll,” and drew com- 
parisons on the score of youth and beauty 
between her partner and St. Stanislaus 
which were not wholly favourable to the 
saint. Her sunny nature must therefore 
have been chilled when she was sent to her 
mother’s relations at Clapham, and found 
that her two cousins were young ladies of 
unusual intelligence, who attended lectures 
on moral philosophy and garnished their 
language with interminable quotations from 
Hobbes, Ferrier and Hamilton. She could 
have little sympathy with the more practical 
cousin who taught Latin to young milliners, 
and when she despaired of making the rules 
of the “ Ars Poetica” adapt themselves to 
bonnet-making, gave lectures in conic sec- 
tions to young tailors, rightly believing that 
an acquaintance with the properties of para- 
bolic and hyperbolic curves would be of 
assistance in cutting out trousers. And she 
felt even less warmth towards the speculative 
cousin who had won the affections of the 
philosophy lecturer by appreciating the 
novelty of his original ideas while her sister 
“ referred to some half-forgotten man of note 
in the middle ages,” and by professing ad- 
miration for his “fine and feathery curls.” 
But a large number of persons tried to cheer 
Carlotta’s loneliness. There was a brilliant 
journalist who wrote on Baptismal Regenera- 
tion in the “ Tonans,” and refuted his argu- 
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ments in the “Fulminans”: who would 
‘‘ take his stand upon Empiricism,” and then 
fly ‘‘ to the heights of German speculation ” ; 
and who, ina word, was a very sorry rascal. 
He had a wife who married him for his 
articles in the “ Tonans,” ignorant of his 
connexion with the unorthodox “ Fulmi- 
nans’’: he hada mother-in-law who “gazed 
upon him as upon a vessel of wrath”; and 
while making love to Carlotta he was 
knocked down by one of her male cousins; 
so he retired to Spain to write fictitious 
correspondence for a daily newspaper, took 
to opium, and was ultimately shot by Com- 
munists in Paris. There was also Prince 
Viadimir, a Russian prince, torn in youth 
from the arms of his wife, who “ wore her 
hair in silken plaits down to her knees,” 
and banished to Siberia on suspicion of con- 
spiracy.. He now appears in London society, 
‘a tall gaunt man with cavernous eyes, now 
staring for long hours into space, now seem- 
ing to be a phantom to the visitors at the 
Horticultural Gardens, and generally flirting 
with Carlotta so desperately that the girl 
‘‘twined her sweet imaginings about him.” 
There was, moreover, the wife whom Prince 
Vladimir had left in Russia, who had become 
a celebrated beauty with a green gleam in 


her cyes and a skeleton laugh, who now 


‘wore hersilken hair in modes which Parisian 
coiffeurs were afraid to try on other women, 
and who made Carlotta’s acquaintance when 
the artless heroine was pilfering sugar from 
the table d’héte at Vevay. And there were 
Polish counts and German barons and 
Spiritualists, and other strange beings who 
would have done more to cheer Carlotta if 
the greater part of them had not been killed 
at the end of the book. Their deeds and 
their characters are so remarkable that we 
are disposed to believe that the author, like 
Prince Vladimir, has-been * accustomed to 
contemplate the grand spectacle of life from 
the topmost verge of the highest gallery,” 
a position which, if one reaily wishes to see 
the grand spectacle, is considered the worst 
in the theatre. 

The heroine of Emilia’s Inheritance is a 
young person who in childhood had played 
castanets in short petticoats at country 
fairs, danced boleros and fandangos, per- 
formed on the tight rope, thrummed a 
guitar, played with loaded dice and marked 
cards, slept in pathless forests to the lullaby 
of wild beasts’ roar, encountered herds of 
furious buffaloes, hungered in the wilderness, 
and had made herself as familiar with fire- 
arms as with pins and needles. An ironical 
destiny had now placed this wild creature in 
the luxurious country-house of Deepfields 
with her aunt Montmorency, who “ wanted 
bones in her character,” and with three 
beautiful cousins; and here she might have 
been happy if a half-starved individual had 
not been seen prowling about the house, 
apparently wanting bones as badly as the 
mistress of it. This man was her father, 
who had married one of the Montmorencys, 
killed three of his children by starvation, 
bullied his wife into insanity, and now lived 
in aruin near Deepfields, supporting himself 
on stolen hares and selling the trinkets 
supplied by his devoted daughter Augusta. 
But there is a blacker villain than this 
Captain Crawford ; a Spaniard, with face of 





sickly yellow and bloodshot eyes and hair 
“far too abundant for grace,” and bony 
fingers like claws, and the usual “ nameless 
something ” inhisexpression. Andthe reader 
has to master the detailsof a most complicated 
Spanish genealogical table, and understand 
the terms of a wonderful will made by an 
insane man, before he is in a position to ap- 
preciate a story which forms part of the 
Christian World Library. We are inclined 
to think that the author, a practised hand 
in this sort of work, forgot the didactic object 
of her book till she reached the middle of it, 
when all the characters suddenly begin to 
quote Scripture and the praying becomes fast 
and furious. But the incidents are not al- 
lowed to flag for this reason. A burglary 
takes place at Deepfields under the conduct 
of Augusta’s father, and is only frustrated 
by the valour of the aged housekeeper who 
suddenly appears before the robbers in her 
nightgown and the footman’s hat and coat, 
and the apparition naturally frightens them 
off. Then Augusta runs away to join her 
father and is followed by her admirer, 
Edward Dangerfield, who shows the quality 
of his admiration by expending lavish sums 
in a few hours in return for the most trivial 
information: buying at a grocer’s shop a 
pound of tea, a ham, half a Dutch cheese, 
thumb-blue, mottled soap, two scrubbing 
brushes, and a bar of Spanish liquorice, 
merely to ask if the grocer ever supplied a 
customer named Crawford ; then having his 
pocket picked to ingratiate himself with the 
inhabitants of Wapping, and finally making 
handsome contributions to a clergyman’s 
sick fund to open a conversation about the 
church. Of course Augusta returns, and 
her father who appears at Etretat with his 
hair dyed red is converted by the curé, who 
is ‘‘a good man although a Catholic priest.” 
The character of Augusta is well painted 
and the book is undoubtedly interesting ; but 
it is chiefly remarkable as one of the first of 
sensational novels adapted to educational 
purposes, which, the~ educational portions 
being skilfully arranged so as to be detached 
with ease, appeal to two diametrically oppo- 
site classes of readers, the students of exciting 
fictions and the admirers of the Christian 
World. 

All Mrs. Eiloart’s books are honest books, 
spiced with independence of thought, and 
sweetened with a pleasant humour ; and The 
Love that Lived possesses these qualities in as 
eminent a degree as its predecessors. The 
scene of it is laid in the old cathedral town 
of Wychester, a borough torn asunder by 
political interests, the Conservative party 
being headed by the rich Mr. Rivington, of 
Wycheholme, and the Liberals organised by 
the Working Man’s Club, the good genius of 
which is Tony Byng, compositor and phi- 
lanthropist, and the bad genius Watty Grif- 
fiths, poacher and drunkard. Griffiths had 
conceived an invincible dislike to clergymen, 
mainly on the ground that one of them had 
united him to his wife, but incidentally 
because another had ventured to maintain 
the heretical doctrine that a man may not 
always “leather” his partner. So he 
formed a habit of calling on the vicar of his 
parish, and reading extracts from the 
People’s Litany, praying that he might be 
delivered from kings and queens, lords and 





ladies, bishops and priests, but unfortunately 
omitting factory clerks from the category, 
and so suffering himself to be knocked down 
by the hero, Robert Reed. But Griffiths 
was also a patriot, and in this capacity, when 
the election began, he was able to fix the 
price of the working man’s vote; for when 
Mr. Rivington’s son and an electioneering 
agent called to solicit his interest, his value 
was estimated at seven pounds, five ds 
being paid as the price of a ferret, and two 
as a reward for removing it from the elec- 
tioneering agent’s leg. Yet, even this piece 
of public spirit was not appreciated by his 
enemy Tony Byng, the printer, a contempla- 
tive Hamlet in fustian, moralising on worms 
in churchyards, and striving to set the world 
to rights from his printer’s stool. He 
preaches the equality of all mankind, and 
instils his views so effectually into the-mind 
of young Robert Reed that the factory clerk 
aspires to the hand of Sibyl Cheyne, an 
heiress, living with the Rivingtons at 
Wycheholme. Tt ultimately appears that he 
was not presumptuous in doing so, being the 
eldest and legitimate son of Mr. Rivington, 
who had unintentionally committed bigamy, 
and whose love for his first wife was the 
“love that lived.” We will not relate more 
of this pleasant novel, but will merely say 
that it breathes the fresh air of the country, 
that its characters are true to life, and that 
it well deserves the attention which it will 
no doubt receive. Watter Mac.Eane. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Introduction to Irish Farming. By Thomas 
Baldwin, M.R.I.A., Superintendent of the 
Agricultural Department of National Education 
in Ireland. (London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

Tuts excellent little treatise on farming is pub- 
iished in the handiest form, The practical utility 
of previous treatises by the same author has 
been shown by a sale of more than 60,000 copies. 
Though ostensibly an introduction only to Irish 
agriculture, the present work forms a useful study 
for agriculturalists in any country in Western 
Europe. And, although written with no such 
purpose, it shows that large profits may be made 
on farms of five acres, even in Ireland, the climate 
of which is much less favourable to spade hus- 
bandry than that of most parts of Europe. We 
ought to add that Continental experience is de- 
cisively opposed to Mr. Beldwin’s view that, as 
wages rise, the still smaller farms which do not 
occupy the whole time of the labourer will be 
abandoned. The main cause of the increasing 
number of such little farms in France, Belgium, 
and Western Germany, is the rise of wages, which 
enables labourers to buy them, and tends also to 
make large farming less profitable. 


Dwellings of Working People in London, Two 
Speeches delivered in the House of Commons, 
ay 8, 1874. By U. J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
M.P. and Sir Sydney Waterlow, Bart., M.P. 
(London: Ridgway.) 
Mr. Kay-SuurtLewortn’s speech appears to 
us to be a very creditable one on a most im- 
portant subject—creditable not merely for the 
ability which it displays, but also for the public 
spirit and energy shown in the investigations of 
which it was the result. It proves that there 
is a considerable supply of sites for dwellings of 
working people in conten yet that there 1s an 
unsatisfied demand, though it is what economists 
—to denote that the power as well as the will 
must be present—have called an effectual de- 
mand. 


“The trustees of Mr. Peabody,” we read, “ have 
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still about 278,000. left, available for the purposes of 
the Trust. There can be no doubt that the Trustees 
would lose no time in employing that money if they 
could only meet with the sites which they want, and 
yet I have shown to the House that such sites exist in 
great quantity.” 

Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth states his main pro- 
posal as follows :— 

“I do not propose to rebuild London, or any part 
of London, out of the rates, nor should I think of 
offering any arguments in favour of such a scheme. 
All that I should propose would be that land should 
be bought by the Metropolitan Board of Works under 
powers similar to those conférred upon the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow. The land thus bought by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works would be again sold or leased 
by them at little or no loss. It might be desirable to 
give powers to the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
rebuild to a certain extent. The greater part of the 
building. however, would be effected by private en- 
terprise.” 

Sir Sydney Waterlow adds :-— 

“What we ask is that this House, recognising the 
local authority which the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the City of London exercise over the dis- 
tricts under their control, should impose upon these 
two public bodies the responsibility and the duty of 
submitting to Parliament, from time to time, schemes 
for public improvements involving the destruction of 
houses unfit for occupation, and the appropriation of 
the sites when cleared for the reconstruction of tene- 
ment houses suitable for the labouring population, 
upon plans to be approved by the local authority, 
in the manner provided by the Metropolitan Act of 
1872: 


We are far from denying the importance of 
these suggestions, but one of still greater import- 
ance is that, in the words of Mr. Mill in one of his 
great Westminster election speeches, “it is not an 
affair of building only.” Mr. Mill seems to have 
had in view the causes which produce the enor- 
mous influx of a miserably poor population into 
London. As long as those causes continue to 
operate with their present force, measures such as 

r. Kay-Shuttleworth and Sir Sydney Waterlow 
propose can be but palliatives. 


The Seven Ages of a Village Pauper. By G. J. 
Bartley. (London: Chapman & Hall.) The 
author has three practical proposals to make: 
first, that outdoor relief should only be granted to 
those who prove that they have saved; second, 
that parochial medical relief should be replaced by 
a provident system which might be self-supporting, 
and yet cost those who use it less than they pay 
now, and that facilities for saving should be 
multiplied. He illustrates with a good deal 
of ingenuity the way in which the present 
system actually discourages thrift at almost 
every point of life. But he is very far indeed 
from grasping the subject as a whole. In the first 
place, he makes no sufficient distinction between 
pauperism as the disposition to come on the parish 
rather than save, and pauperism as the disposition 
to come on the parish rather than work; in the 
second place, though he perceives that a large 
section of the rural population look upon relief as 
a right to be made the most of, he fails to draw the 
obvious inference that it would be a grave risk to 
try to diminish it. The fact is, that in the six- 
teenth and again in the eighteenth century, the 
conditions of life were changed by the governing 
classes in a way that was certainly not to the 
taste, and probably not for the interest, of the most 
numerous section of the agricultural community ; 
at both periods the Poor Law was the instrument 
for keeping them quiet, and it was the indulgent 
side of the Poor Law which was most efficacious. 
It is true, of course, that the abolition of the Poor 
Law would, at the cost of immense temporary and 
much permanent suffering, have a tendency to 
Talse wages, but it is not proved that measures 
more agreeable to the working classes will not be 
more effectual, In the third place, the writer 
fails to prove that it is ren 4 an agricultural 


desires are strong, in order that his privations may 
be rather fewer when his desires are weak. It 
makes very little difference to the comfort of an 
old man or woman whether their pittance comes 
from the parish or from a government annuity ; it 
~~ out of the question either way _— they should 

ve young le to wait upon them exclusively, 
which is fgg real pom of old . 
It might perhaps be “eymp to promote thrift, 
and abolish outdoor relief in country parishes by 
doubling every man’s savings out of the rates : 
would Mr. Bartley like that ? 

Pure Benevolence of Creation. By J. Travers. 
(London: Longmans & Co.) Mr. , Stk: is so 
painfully in earnest that he is not likely to get 
credit for the real ingenuity of his theodicy, 
especially as he has thought it necessary to fatigue 
the reader by constructing the logic of his subject 
as he went along, though his logic had nothing 
original in it. His theory is as follows: Per- 
manent unmixed enjoyment is inconceivable, 
therefore it is unmeaning to demand it of Omni- 
potence ; it cannot even be maintained that per- 
manent possession of the conditions of the highest 
enjoyment would be worth having at all unless 
we were prepared by pain to profit by them. 
Further, all pain heightens the capacity for future 

leasure, and all pleasure heightens the capacity 
or future pain. Hence if all sentient existence 
be endless, every life will have the sume value in 
the long run, and will ultimately attain a condi- 
tion in which less and less positive pain suffices to 
keep alive the capacity for more and more positive 
pleasure. The writer is aware of the abuse to which 
the doctrine of the indifference of the ultimate 
consequences of all actions is open, and replies not 
ineffectively, that asa right direction of the will 
is indispensable before a life can attain its maxi- 
mum value, we had as well (or indeed better) 
be virtuous first as last. The writer does not 
seem to deal with the difficulty that sentient 
beings are organised, and that pain, if severe, tends 
to disorganisation, nor does he really bridge over 
the fundamental inconsistency of taking the 
principle that pain and pleasure must be correla- 
tive from his reason, and the other principle that 
God must somehow give pleasure the upper hand 
of pain from his wishes. The frank paradox of 
the ages of faith is much better. 
“ Avidi et semper pleni 
Quod habent desiderant : 
Nec satietas fastidit, 
Neque fames cruciat ; 
Inhiantes semper edunt, 
Et edentes inhiant.” 


We have received the Presuppositions of Cri- 
tical History, by F. H. Bradley, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford (Parker & Co.), which is a very 
ingenious attempt to establish and guard the 
principle that nothing can be affirmed of the past 
except what can be inferred from the present. 
The treatise is perhaps rather conclusive than 
convincing in result, and in method too anxiously 
abstract and elaborate. The writer may be said 
to make out what he asserts, though not always 
on unquestionable grounds; but it is doubtful 
whether the thing asserted has the importance he 
attaches to it. If it were ible or desirable 
that any historical work should consist exclu- 
sively of “scientific history,” or “critical history,” 
then no doubt it would be indispensable to con- 
sider under what conditions a fact can be consi- 
dered scientifically attested, and insist that “for 
history the fact means that which is real,” and 
“the real means that which criticism has affirmed.” 
But for practical purposes history is the record of 
what knowledge we can have of the past, and 
this knowledge varies very much. Moreover, 
much of the argument is vitiated by the writer's 
doctrine that our belief in testimony is always a 
matter of inference, as inference is treated as 
something that always is, or ought to be, con- 
scious and rational; whereas the truth is that 
testimony, like observation, in the absence of 





labourer’s while to refuse indulgences when his ; 


cause to the contrary, impresses the mind quite 





spontaneously and instantaneously. It is a mis- 
take to describe the process by which we admit 
testimony to what we think probable in terms of 
the process by which we check testimony to what 
we think improbable. In the latter case the 
writer does not sufficiently recognise the option 
which we exercise upon strange things tolerably 
attested, whether the strangeness shall tell against 
the testimony or enlarge our conceptions of possi- 
bility. The latter process is for the most part 
gradual, and the point at which it issues in cer- 
tainty varies for different minds; but it does not 
follow that a fact is to be excluded from history 
because a historian cannot present it as certain. 
Another grave omission is that the writer does 
not take into account, when insisting on the ne- 
cessity of measuring the past by the present, the 
certainty that the action of permanent forces varies 
in intensity to an extent not yet measured. 
Health and Education. By the Rey. Charles 
Kingsley. (London: W. Isbister & Co., 1874.) 
Canon Kingsley's last volume of reprints falls 
naturally into three sections. At the end we 
have Carlylese rhapsodies on Buchanan and Vesa- 
lius, and one Rondelet, a Iluguenot doctor, who 
studied botany, and had a local reputation at 
Montpellier. The other two sections of the book 
ar2 devoted to physical science, as it bears respec- 
tively upon health and education. The remarks 
on health are likely to be useful. The author 
insists upon indisputable truths about venti- 
lation, preventible diseases, and the like, and 
recommends that young ladies should play ball, 
like Nausicaa. His suggestions would have 
been more useful if he had given more pains to 
analysing the obstacles which make it hard ina 
complicated society to act upon principles which 
it is easy to admit. For instance, all cottages 
would be healthier if built on high ground; 
but would labourers like always to have to go 
uphill at the end of the day's work? It would 
be easier to make practical use of the know- 
ledge that the cattle plague was severest in the 
counties where the cattle had to drink more or 
less stagnant water. Essays like those on Science, 
and the Tree of Knowledge, and Bio-geology, 
and Superstition, are more questionable. They 
are nearly all ingenious and suggestive, and even 
instructive; but it probably hinders the pro- 
gress of knowledge to put forward even better 
supported conjectures in a popular form, if they 
are to be invested, before they are proved or 
half-proved, with the double sanction of common 
sense and moral and religious fervour.—Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

WE understand that Mr. Lewis Morris, of Jesus 
College, Oxford, and Lincoln's Inn, is the “ New 
Writer” whose Songs of Two Worlds have met with 
so favourable a reception. 

Some important additions by purchase have 
lately been made to the coin department of the 
British Museum. The Greek collection has been 
enriched by the acquisition, through Messrs. 
Rollin and Feuardent, of Mr. Addington’s Greek 
Imperial coins, and a selection of Phrygian and 
other Asiatic coins of the same class from a col- 
lector in the Levant. M. Castellani has fur- 
nished some hitherto entirely unknown specimens 
of Italian aes grave, apparently of a weight superior 
to the libral, and rarities of the imperial series, 
including the pick of a recent find of silver pieces 
on the et The class of imperial gold has 
been enriched by large additions from the Robert 
collection, procured by MM. Rollin and Feuardent. 
In the oriental series the very rare dinar of 
A.H. 77, the first struck with purely Muslim types, 
has been acquired from Mr. Rogers, late British 
consul at Cairo, besides some extremely curious 
Arabic gold pieces and Byzantine and Arab glass 
money from another collector. 

Mr. ALEXANDER J. Extis’s lecture on Latin 
pronunciation and his translation of Helmholtz, 
are both at press. 
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Mr. J.O. Hatiiwex1 has presented to the New 
Shakspere Society his collated copy of the printed 
text of “The Pageant of the Company of Shear- 
men and Taylors in Coventry,” “nevly correcte be 
Roburt Croo, the xiiij* dey of marche fenysschid 
in the yere of owre lorde god MOCOCO & 
xxxiiij"*,” with the three songs and their music 
that “belonge to the Taylors & Shearemens 
Pagant.” 

Dr. Ricwarp Morris intends to bring out, in 
the course of a year or two, a short shilling 
English Grammar, to contain the accidence, 


analysis of sentences, a short syntax, and history 
of the language. 


Two new books of travel are promised us from 
America: Captain Tyson's Arctic Adventures, in- 
cluding those of the Polaris, and The Nimrod of 


the Sea, or The American Whalesman, by Captain 
W. M. Davis. 


_ Dr. Wotrren N. Corn, a Baptist missionary 
in Rome, is preparing a larger edition of his work 
on the archaeology of Baptism, entitled Baptism 
and Baptisteries, The work will contain fifty- 
three illustrations, including views of many of the 
most celebrated Baptisteries and Fonts, and re- 
presentations of the rite from ancient frescoes and 
early illuminated manuscripts, with full comments 
in the text. Dr. Cote has brought together a 
considerable amount of information from the 
writings of the Fathers, and among other MSS. 
he has carefully consulted those in the British 
Museum, and is said to have obtained from Car- 
dinal Antonelli the privilege of examining the 
collection of the Vatican Library. The work will 
be published by Messrs. Yates and Alexander, of 
Chancery Lane. Its interest and importanee both 
to theologians and archaeologists are obvious. 


Mrssrs. Paterson, of Edinburgh, and Sotheran 
& Co., of London, propose to issue in one 
volume royal folio, a handsome reprint of the 
“ Theatrum Scotiae, containing the Prospects of 
their Majesties Castles and Palaces; together 
with those of the most considerable Towns and 
Colleges; the Ruins of many ancient Abbeys, 
Churches, Monasteries, and Convents, within the 
8 aid “ae 9 All curiously engraven on Copper- 
lates. With a short description of each plate. 
y John Slezer, Captain of the Artillery Com- 
pany, and Surveyour of their Majesties Stores 
and Magazines in the Kingdom of Scotland.” 
The first edition of this interesting book was 
published in the year 1693, and contained fifty- 
seven plates; but, as the drawings for these were 
commenced about twenty years before that date, 
they really represent the condition and appearance 
of the principal towns and buildings in Scotland 
nearly 200 years ago. The letterpress of the first 
edition consisted of short descriptions of the places, 
and a series of dedications of the various plates to 
the leading nobles of Scotland, with their coats of 
arms finely engraved. In the three editions pub- 
lished during the last century, twelve additional 
plates were given, and in the year 1814 an edition 
with the plates very much worn was issued, with 
a Life of Slezer and large additions to the de- 
scriptions by Dr. Jamieson, author of the Scottish 
Dictionary. In the new edition now proposed to 
be published, the whole of the views will be 
reproduced by photolithography, from brilliant 
original impressions. The original descriptions 
will also be printed verbatim, together with the 
dedications to the nobility and their coats of arms 
in facsimile. The volume will be prefaced by 
Jamieson’s Life of Slezer, with such corrections as 
may be necessary, while all his additions to the 
Sarees will be printed in the form of an 
appendix. The principal view of Edinburgh 
measures 32} inches in length, and 12 inches. in 
breadth, and all the other views, with one exce 
tion, are 16} inches in length, and 9} inches in 
breadth. The impression will be limited to 250 
copies, at five guineas to subscribers. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. Triibner proposes 





to publish an English translation of Jonas Lie’s 
new novel, The Pilot and his Wife, of which we 
spoke a few weeks ago. It is certain to be 
welcomed by a large circle of English readers, to 
whom its fresh and unfamiliar pictures of sea- 
faring life cannot fail to be attractive. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN AND Hatt publish to-day 
Gerald and his Friend the Doctor, by the Rev. 
Henry Solly. Lord Lyttleton contributes an in- 
troductory notice. 


Wr have been so alarmed by the denunciation 
of “the Editors of the European press” in thenew 
number of Fors Clavigera, and their habit of living 
by the sale of their “ opinions, instead of know- 
ledges,” that we scarcely venture to hold, much 
less to express, the very harmless “ opinion” that 
the following passage is one of painful interest :— 

“The Pope’s new tobacco manufactory under the 
Palatine, [is] an infinitely more important object now, 
in all views of Rome from the west, than either the 
Palatine or the Capitol; while the still more ancient 
documents of Egyptian religion—the obelisks of the 
Piazza del Popolo, and of the portico of St. Peter’s— 
are entirely eclipsed by the obelisks of our English 
religion, lately elevated, in full view from the Pincian 
and the Montorio, with smoke coming out of the top 
of them. And farther, the entire eastern district of 
Rome, between the two Busilicas of the Lateran and 
St. Lorenzo, is now one mass of volcanic ruin; a 
desert of dust and ashes, the lust of wealth exploding 
there, out of a crater deeper than Etna’s, and raging, 
as far as it can reach, in one frantic desolation of 
whatever is lovely, or holy, or memorable, in the 
central city of the world.” . 


Ir is announced that Rabbi Joseph Kohn Zedek, 
of Léopol, has published in Hebrew a history of the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71. Another learned 
rabbi has recently published at Vienna a Hebrew 
translation of Shakspere’s Othello. 


Twat we are still somewhat backward in our 
attempts to imitate the methods of Chinese cul- 
ture in our seats of learning, may be inferred from 
an anecdote we have lately received from an 
eminent philologist. Shortly before leaving the 
Celestial Empire he came across an old native 
gentleman of the mature age of 106, who re oat 
about to go in for his last examination. When 
will our University authorities succeed in attaining 
a perfection of the examination statute which can 
be compared with this ? 


THe second volume of the Cabinet edition of 
Tennyson's works contains the English Idylls and 
other poems, and is adorned—at least it may seem 
so to some readers—with a view of Aldworth by 
way of frontispiece. We wish that our copy 
could be induced to open elsewhere than at page 
93, where a hideous misprint thrusts itself obtru- 
sively upon our notice. 


On the list of courses of lectures and classes at 
Strassburg University for next session, we notice 
the following English ones:—Professor Dr. ten 
Brink on English Word-formation and Syntax, 
Middle-English Poets and Milton’s Minor Poems ; 
Lester White on Tennyson’s Poems, Lewes's 
Selections from Modern British Authors, Exer- 
cises in English, and Elementary Lessons for 
Beginners. In the political section one of the 
series of lectures is “A Survey of the Present 
Social Movement in England, France and Ger- 
many,” by Professor Dr. Schmoller. 


Tue statement that Professor Longfellow 1s 
writing a biography of Charles Sumner is, accord- 
ing to the Boston Gazette, without foundation. 
No new life, nor any satisfactory life, is likely to 
appear at present. Mr. Sumner left material for 
a very interesting volume, picturing his history 
before he engaged in the public service, which is 
in the hands of his literary executors; but no 
person to whom they would be willing to intrust 
it has as yet signified a desire to embody it in the 
biographical literature of the country. 


Ir was announced in this paper, as elsewhere, 
that the well-known antiquary, Etatsraad W orsaae, 





would accompany the King of Denmark on his 
visit to Iceland, and be present at the Thousand 
Years’ Festival, which opens to-day. . At the last 
moment, however, and to every body’s surprise, 
the King appointed Worsaae Minister of the De- 
partments of Religion and Education; the a 
pointment was all the more startling because the 
antiquary has never before taken the smallest part 
in political affairs. His place on the Royal 
steamer was taken by the celebrated, zoologist, 
Professor Japetus Steenstrup. 


Two new plays by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson have ° 


arrived in Copenhagen. Both are comedies of the 


present time, and both are in prose, One isen- - 


titled Redaktéren (The Editor) and the other 
En Fallit (A Bankruptcy). Redaktéren, which 
we are privately informed is very original and 
able, is already in type, but neither will be pub- 
lished till the winter, as it is intended to bring 
them both out first on the boards of the new 
Royal Theatre, which will open in October. We 
understand that the Danish poet, Frederik 
Paludan-Miiller, is preparing a drama for the 
same occasion, and that a new play may also be 
expected from Andreas Munch. The natural 
outlet for poetic thought in Scandinavia has 
always been the stage, and the opening of this 
new theatre ought to give a stimulus to dramatic 
literature. 


A Rvsstan journal states that a resident at 
the Finnish ‘aioe of Tocsovo has just organised 
some amateur theatricals for the peasantry. The 
dialogue will be in Finnish, and the play ted 
for representation is a fantastic piece entitled 
Suomi, the subject of which is taken from a well- 
known Finnish legend. We learn on the same 
authority that “Sir William Sydney, an English 
tourist now at St. Petersburg,” has just commis- 
sioned a Russian sculptor to execute a series of 
busts of the most famous modern writers of 
Russia, beginning with Pouschkine. 

THE committee appointed to conduct the _ 
ceedings connected with the new Croatian Uni- 
versity about to be opened at Agram, has issued a 
circular, addressed to all E and American 
universities generally, begging them to send repre- 
sentatives from their own schools to do honour to 
the starting of this youngest member of the 
academic body on her way. The ceremony of 
inauguration is to take place in October, and the 
committee announce that the Croatian metropolis 
is preparing to do all possible honour to the occa- 
sion. 


Tue University of Tiibingen, which was some 
years ago enriched by the accession of the choice 
and valuable library of Ludwig Uhland, presented 
to it by the poet's widow, has recently received 
from the same lady a considerable sum of mean % 
constituting the entire proceeds of her admirable 
Life of her husband (Das Leben Ludwig Uhilands, 
Stuttgart, 1874). This is in accordance with her 
wishes to be appropriated to the foundation of a 
scholarship for students devoted to the same 
studies as those pursued by her husband. Frau 
Uhland has also recently instituted a prize for 
scholars at the Gymnasium at Tiibingen, where 


the poet received his preliminary training for his 
university career, 





Blackwood begins a promising series of papers 
on the Himalyia under the title of the “ Abode 
of Snow.” The writer complains of the policy 
of the Indian Government in allowing the Go- 
vernments of Nepaul and Bhotan to exclude ex- 
plorers from the highest . In the same 
journal, a general officer of the late Confederate 
army takes occasion of the ponderous escapade of 
the Count of Paris to remind us with a deal 
of temperate dignity that the South had a case on 
which educated and conscientious gentlemen can 
still look back with comfort. “Seven Village 
Songs” are very dainty, rather airy than flowing. 

Ir is simpler to buy the Argosy and read Mrs. 
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King’s account of Mdme. Cottin, the author of 


the Eztles of Siberia, than to look her up in a 
French or German dictionary of biography. 
In Temple Bar we have the most courteous 


" and sober statement yet put forth, of what serious 


' Conservatives are for the present di 


- 


the change 


to make 
their ultimatum on the “ Burning Question” of 
‘women’s rights. Women may learn anything which 
does not make them less fit or disposed to marry ; 


’ the writer is prepared for less illusory conces- 


sions as to strictly legal grievances in order that 
women may have no excuse for wanting votes. 
“Writers and Reviews” in’ the same is a very 
spirited account of the rationale of the plausible 
system which makes most contemporary reviewing 
so unjust to authors and so uninstructive to readers. 
The author of an able paper on “ Ben Jonson” 
imagines that his lyrics are the best of his work 
because bo 4 give him most pleasure now. A 
critie in dealing with a classic ought to be able to 
sink subjective preferences. 


Macmillan has an interesting paper by G. F. 
Rodwell on the “ Perception of the Invisible,” 
which tells us what we should see with adequate 
eyes in a melting ingot of silver and-the like. 

A PAMPHLET, by Mr. W. Baptiste Scoones, ad- 
dressed to the members of the Indian Council, and 
reprinted in Macmillan’s Magazine for the present 
month, contains many valuable facts and sugges- 


tions. It is generally supposed that marks are 


awarded to each subject in proportion to its value 
as a test of ability. But this principle is violated 
when the same proficiency in any saljest does not 
obtain the same mark. The same proficiency in 
mathematics, for example, may obtain this year 
three hundred marks less than last year, owing to 
of examiners, and the practice of 
deducting 125 marks. Thus, candidates grounding 
their hopes on previous examinations are cruelly 
disappointed. Honest work may be less service- 
able than knowing “ what subjects will pay this 
year.” TIll-luck can be guarded against only by 
taking up a great number of subjects. Luck also 
predominates in the vivd voce examination. In 
ten minutes it is impossible to discriminate the 
smatterer and the scholar. At the last competi- 
tion, for instance, the subject of Comparative 
Anatomy was not even mentioned in vivd voce. 
These defects are met by the following sugges- 
tions. There should be a permanent court of 
examiners to see that the “ marks are distributed 
in accordance with a prescribed plan.” The ex- 
— of such an arrangement might be defrayed 
rom the fees which candidates have now to pay. 
The vivd voce examination should last at least 
half an hour, and should be conducted by two sets 
of examiners. There would thus be sufficient safe- 
guard against smattering, without the method of 
deducting 125 rharks—a method which (as Mr. 
Scoones proves) places the linguists at a very un- 
fair disadvantage. There are some excellent re- 
marks upon the age of candidates, the “ final” 
examinations, and the study of natural science, in 
reference to which the statements of the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer are refuted by an array of statis- 
tics, We have only space to notice the proposed 
method of selecting candidates. It consists of 
(1) competitive examination, (2) further selection 
in a college designed for this pam Candidates 
rejected by the authorities of this college as not 
suited for the India Civil Service might in many 
cases obtain other situations under Government. 
Thus the intellectual advantages of competition 
and the social advantages of Haileybury might be 
combined. 


In the Contemporary W. Greg concludes the 
“ Warni of Cassandra” by an exhortation to 
the established clergy to concentrate their strength 
on inculcating that doctrine of the traditional, 
which is supported by least evidence and has 

t excited least opposition. St. George 
Mivart, in Part iv. of “Contemporary Evolution,” 
points out that the progress of science does not 
issue in demonstrating contradictions of Catholic 





dogma, but only induces ways of thinking and feel- 
ing more or less incompatib'e with it; but we 
hardly know what he gains by this, as Father 
Newman has shown that faith does not rest upon 
demonstration but on appropriate ways of think- 
ing and feeling. Sir A. J. Arbuthnot’s article on 
“ Lord Ellenborough’s Indian Administration ” 
suggests, without stating, a question that has not 
been ciently discussed—Was Ellenborough as 
alone as he supposed in his determination finally 
to evacuate Afghanistan? Dr. A. Schwartz gives 
some amusing specimens of seventeenth cent 
sermons in his “ History of the German Pulpit.” 
One preacher delivered a course of fifty-two 
sermons on “ as the Spiritual Paper Mill.” 
R. A. Proctor, in his first paper on “Sir W. 
Herschel’s Two Methods of Star-Gazing,” main- 
tains that Herschel fundamentally changed his 
methods and views without stating that he did 
so, and has consequently been misunderstood by 
all subsequent authors who have treated the 
subject, except Struve. A.S. Murray’s article on 
“Greek Painters,” suggests that as we have more 
gossip about them than about Greek sculptors, they 
had more contemporary popularity. 


Miss Bacon’s practical joke, which Lord Pal- 
merston, oddly enough, took seriously, was fol- 
lowed up some years ago by Professor Holmes of 
Harvard, in his Authorship of Shakspere, and has 
given rise to an article inthis month’s Fraser, 
“Who wrote Shakspere?” It isthe custom of 
our monthlies now and then to give accounts of 
the literary eccentricities or conundrums flying 
about: and the present Fraser article gives a 
sketch of the ingenious absurdities made to look 
like probabilities in favour of the perhaps foolishest 
idea that ever entered man’s head, that Bacon 
wrote Shakspere’s works. The only parallel to it 
in modern times would be, that the late Lord 
Lyndhurst, say wrote the poems of Burns and 
Keats, with great part of Coleridge and Byron. 
Fortunately Professor Holmes has mixed some 
sensible work with his amusing nonsense; he has 
given a series of interesting parallels of ideas and 
expressions common, as was natural, to the two 
leading minds of the Elizabethan age, Shakspere’s 
and Bacon’s. 





Tue Thirty-fifth Report of the Deputy-Keeper 
of the Public Records has just been issued. the 
retirement of Lord Romilly from the office of 
Master of the Rolls since the publication of lest 
year’s report, furnishes the occasion for a graceful 
allusion to his lordship’s efforts to promote the 
more extensive knowledge and use of the public 
records, and to his endeavours to forward the 
historical literature of Great Britain by the for- 
mation and printing of Calendars of State Papers, 
&e. Nor did Lord Romilly confine his services 
to the advancement of general history; he also 
rendered great benefit to the legal inquirer and 
local historian by abolishing all fees for searching 
and inspecting the public records, The cireum- 
stances under which the records of the Pala- 
tinate of Lancaster were removed to London 
were detailed by us early in the present 
year. In noticing the transfer Sir Thomas 
Hardy briefly narrates the history of the Palati- 
nate from its creation in the year 1351, when 
Edward III. made Henry Earl of Lancaster Duke 
of Lancaster, and granted him certain rights 
within the county. Power was given to the 
Duke by charter to have his Court of Chancery, 
and to appoint justices to hold Pleas of the 
Crown, and other pleas touching the Common 
Law, with all other liberties and jura regalia 
pertaining to a County Palatine. In addition 
to the Calendars which are being pared at 
Venice, Madrid, and elsewhere, by ur. Rawdon 
Brown and Don Pascual de Gayangos, we learn 
that M. Armand Baschet is collecting and copying 
documents relating to British history in the public 
libraries and archives of Paris, while the Rev. 
Joseph Stevenson has obtained admission for a 
like purpose into the Vatican and other libraries 








of Rome, The last-named gentleman reports that 
his work advances steadily and to his entire satis- 
faction, though the quantity of material is over- 
whelmingly large. An interesting account, by 
Mr. W. B. Sanders, of the facsimiles of national 
manuscripts of Ireland, photozincographed at the 
Ordnance Survey, Southampton, is printed in the 
appendix to the Report. The large transfers re- 
cently made to the Public Record Office, and the 
many proposals from different Government depart- 
ments for other transfers, have compelled the 
Master of the Rolls to point out to the Treasury 
the necessity which exists for the immediate 
erection of another block of the repository. No 
steps have, however, yet been taken to carry out 
this object.. 

ALTHOUGH rich in ancient manuscript chronicles 
illustrating the piety, learning, wit and patriot- 
ism.of her people, Ireland has few sueh records 
as State papers, charters, and other similar docu- 
ments, compared with either England or Scotland. 
Of the eight charters which have been chosen for 
representation in the first volume of facsimiles of 
Irish National MSS., six form part of the mag- 
nificent collection of the Marquis of Ormonde, 
the hereditary Grand Butler of Ireland, being 
cay "y Diarmait King of Leinster, Domnall 

ing of Limerick, Earl Richard Fitz Gilbert, 
William of Braosa, Theobald Walter, and William 
Marischall, Earl of Pembroke. All these are in 
excellent condition, Braosa’s especially having 
a very fine seal, and are of great interest if 
only for the famous historic names mentioned in 
them. The two other charters are furnished by 
the corporation of the city of Dublin, one granted 
by King Henry II. of England, the second by Prince 
John in the third year of the reign of Richard I. 
The Public Record Office of Ireland is represented 
in the same series by a fine membrane of a 
ape of the 44-46th years of King Henry 

IL.’s reign. The remarkable collection known as 
“The Royal Letters” in the Record Office of 
England furnishes many specimens. One of these 
letters, evidently to be referred to the latter part 
of the thirteenth century, is from Nicholas Cusack, 
Bishop of Kildare, to Robert Burnet, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells and Chancellor of England, wherein 
he narrates how Gerald Tyrrell, a youth of noble 
birth, and of approved manners and skill in arms, 
had been taken prisoner in a conflict with the 
Trish, after all his comrades and his horse had 
been slain and he himself had been dangerously 
wounded. Ilis captors had loaded him with 
chains and cast him into a dungeon, from whence 
they not only swear never to release him, but 
devote him to a cruel death unless the son of a 
certain Irish noble, formerly a tenant of Hugh, 
Bishop of Meath, who is detained as a hostage in 
Dublin Castle, is given up to them in exchange. 
The concluding part of this letter has unfortu- 
nately been worn or torn off. It is dated on the 
Feast of the Decollation of Saint John. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


WE regret to see recorded the death, at the 
age of seventy-four, of Dr. Charles T. Beke, F.S.A., 
whose name is well-known in connexion with re- 
cent researches in Arabia and Abyssinia. A very 
full notice of his life and labours occurs in the 
Times of Monday last, to which we are indebted 
for the following particulars :— 

“From his youth Dr. Beke devoted great attention 
to ancient history, to scientific geography in con- 
nexion with it, and to the progress of geographical, 
ethnological, and philological studies. The results of 
his earlier enquiries were given by him to the world in 
his Origines Biblicae, or Researches in Primeaeval 
History, the first volume of which was published in 
1834. A stray assertion in this work identifying the 
‘Haran’ menticned in the Book of Genesis in con- 
nexion with Abraham with a site near Damascus led 
Dr. Beke to verify his opinion by a visit to the East 
in 1861. An account of this journey was published 
by him in the thirty-seeond volume of the Journal of 
the Royal Geegraphical Society. 
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“The observations made by Dr. Beke in his travels 
in the north-east of Africa, and a variety of local in- 
formation gathered by him there, stand recorded in a 
variety of papers communicated to the Geographical 
Society by him and published in its Journal. In con- 
sequence of these results he obtained the gold medal 
of the Society in England and of the sister society of 
France. 

“Tu 1848 Dr. Beke set on foot an exploring expe- 
dition for the discovery of the sources of the Nile, to 
start from Zanzibar, hoping ultimately to be able to 
descend the river and so reach Egypt, but the design 
was not carried out. He went, however, far enough 
to satisfy himself that Lake Nyanza was within the 
basin of the Nile ; and generally it may be said that 
his views have been confirmed by the subsequently 
accomplished journeys of Burton, Speke, Grant, and 
Livingstone. Asan independent worker in the same 
field with such men, it was not strange that he did 
not always agree with his contemporaries; and those 
who wish to read Dr. Beke’s opinions on the subject 
of African exploration at full length will thank us for 
referring them to a volume, published by him in 
1860, on The Sources of the Nile, and toa paper en- 
titled ‘On the Mountains forming the East Side of 
the Basin of the Nile,’ which he read before the Geo- 
graphical Section of the British Association, and pub- 
lished subsequently in the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal. 

“‘ Subsequently to his return from this journey to 
Abyssinia, Dr. Beke took an active part in efforts to 
utilise the products of Upper Egypt and the parts 
bordering on Ethiopia, and repeatedly brought the 
subject of commerce with those countries under the 
notice of the Government and the public. In 1864 
he offered his services to the Government to proceed 
to Abyssinia for the purpose of urging on King Theo- 
dore the necessity of releasing Consul Cameron and 
the other Europeans whom that monarch had im- 
prisoned. The Ministry not being willing to take the 
matter up, he was induced to make the journey by the 
relatives and private friends of the captives. Ina this 
effort he was so far successful as to obtain their libera- 
tion, though after his departure the King again put 
them in prison. It was then, at last, that England 
took the matter up seriously, and the result was the 
Abyssinian War and the death of King Theodore. 

“‘More lately the name of Dr. Beke has from time 
to time been brought before the public in controver- 
sies relating to the situation of Mount Sinai, and on 
other objects relating to the exploration of Africa. 
Recently he made an expedition for the purpose of 
visiting the true Mount Sinai, which he contended 
had not been identified by the Sinai Ordnance Survey 
Expedition.” 


A REPORT by Commander Cookson upon the 
guano deposits on the Islands of Lobos de Tierra, 
Lobos de Afuera, Macabi, and Guanape (in con- 
tinuation of reports to the Admiralty relative to 
the deposits in Peru), has just been printed. At 
the time of the visit of I1.M.S. Petrel to the first- 
named island there were no inhabitants, except a 
few Indian fishermen, from whom no information 
could be gained. The island is six miles long and 
in some parts three broad ; the beds of guano there 
are a considerable distance apart, and are estimated 
to amount to 600,000 tons. The working of the 
guano there will shortly be commenced by the 
Guano Shipping Company. at Macabi, and 100 
Chinese labourers have already been sent to make 
piers and erect the necessary buildings. The same 
company has undertaken the working of the beds 
on the island of Lobos de Afuera, under a contract 
with the Peruvian Government, by which the 
company receives 85 cents per ton shipped, and 
defrays the expense of all the necessary works, 
such as building piers, laying tramways, making 
shoots, &e. The estimated quantity here is 
500,000 tons. The labour employed by the 
Shipping Company is all Chinese. 


Ir is stated that in 1849 a brother of King 
Coffee, named Aquasi Boachi, and then of about 
twenty years of age, lived at Vienna for several 
months. He was taken from Coomassie by some 
Dutchmen at the age of nine, brought up at 
Amsterdam, and afterwards sent to the School of 
Mines at Freiberg. Ile spoke three or four 
European languages, and showed much intelligence 


and love of study. Not wishing to return to his 
country, he entered the service of the Dutch colony 
at Batavia, where he was ‘found by the Novara 
expedition, holding the office of director of mines, 
and enjoying the respect of all with whom he was 
brought in contact. 


ACCORDING to the most recent and careful cal- 
culations, the population of Japan amounts to 
33,000,000. The country is divided into 717 
districts, 12,000 towns, and 76,000 villages, con- 
taining an aggregate of about 7,000,000 houses, 
and no less than 98,000 Buddhist temples. Among 
the population are included 29 princes and — 
cesses, 1,300 nobles, 1,000,000 peasants (about 
half of whom are hired labourers), and about 
800,000 merchants and shopkeepers. The number 
of cripples is estimated at about 100,000, and 
there are 6,464 prisoners in confinement through- 
out the country. 


Wirn the object of improving the means of 
communication between Russia and Turkey, an 
agreement was entered into last year between the 
two governments to grant to a Dane of the name 
of Tityen a concession to lay down and work a 
submarine cable between Odessa and Constanti- 
nople. By virtue of this concession, Tityen 
formed a company, and on May 11 last the task 
of laying the table was successfully accomplished. 
The line has since been thoroughly tried, and is 
now in working order, the charge being fixed at 
14 francs for an ordinary message from any inland 
town of Russia to one in Turkey, and 12 francs 
from Odessa to Constantinople. 


In the list of awards at the Vienna Exhibition, 
there occurs this unpretending announcement: 
“A medal to the sailors engaged in the building 
of the Ar-men lighthouse.” The Bulletin Frangats 
furnishes an explanation, and proves that the re- 
cipients of the medal are heroes in no ordinary 
sense of the word. 

The mountain system of Brittany, as our 
readers may perhaps be aware, has a sort of con- 
tinuation in a series of reefs and igneous rocks 
which jut out in a broken line westward of Finis- 
terre. On one of these rocks, called l'Isle de Sein, 
there stands a lighthouse, but the real danger lies 
to the westward and the rocks there have literally 
bristled with wrecks of vessels making for Brest. 
In 1860 the committee for lighting the coast of 
France decided to erect a lighthouse on the ex- 
treme end of the danger, and after a careful ex- 
amination, M. Ploix the consulting engineer, 
decided on the Ar-men rock as the best site. At 
the same time he did not attempt to depreciate the 
prodigious difficulty of the task and dasndtastant: 
it as “nearly impracticable.” The currents are so 
strong, and the sea runs so high that neither M. 
Ploix nor the other engineers, nor the director of 
lighthouses, was able to approach nearer than 
fifty feet. All they were able to ascertain was 
that the rock was gneiss, about eight yards across 
and twelve in length, and that it was just visible 
at low water. After settling their plan of opera- 
tions, they applied to the fishermen of the neigh- 
bouring island of Sein, as most familiar with the 
locality and the danger, to commence the reces- 
sary works. These men undertook the task, and 
eee with life belts began to watch regularly 

or the best opportunity of landing on the rock. 
As soon as they got their chance, they crouched 
down on the rock, and clinging on with one hand, 
with the other worked away with a cold chisel so 
as to sink a sufficient number of sockets for the in- 
sertion of the iron clamps. Every now and then 
a wave would break over the rock, drenching them 
with foam and spray, and not unfrequently one of 
the party woulh > carried right off by the 
heavy sea, but would soon be picked up by a 
vessel kept purposely on the watch. At the 
end of the first season (1867) seven landings had 
been effected and eight hours work done, which 
sufficed for the sinking of fifteen sockets, while 
the following year the weather was more favour- 





able, and forty new holes were pierced, some of 


which were below water. In 1869 the blocks of 
stone were a 8 gene in iron clamps about a 


yard long, rivetted into the sockets. blocks 
were all hewn according to pattern and joined 
together with Parker-Medina cement. The work 


of dropping them into position was exceedingly 
laborious, owing to the violence of the sea; but 
two of the officials were constantly in attendance, 
urging on the workmen, and at the end of the 
season twenty-five blocks, each about a yard cube, 
had been successfully laid. In 1870 eight land- 
ings took place and eleven cubes were laid, and in 
1871 as many as twenty-three, the work by this 
time becoming easier as further progress was made. 
A steam launch is now used for the conveyance of 
material, and a sort of masonry scaffolding having 
been built, the builders have succeeded, during 
the first half of this year’s season, in placing in posi- 
tion no less than eighty-seven blocks. The expense, 
however (as may imagined), has hitherto 
proved considerable. Each of the forty-five holes 
pierced during the first two years cost upwards 
of 2,000 francs, and on December 31 last the 
charges had amounted to more than 189,000 francs. 
The light is to be a revolving one of the first 
order, and 97 feet above high-water mark; there 
are to be seven stories in the house, and there 
will also be a steam whistle for use in foggy 
weather. 


The names connected with this really grand 
achievement are the following : M. Léonce Renaud, 


director of the lighthouse service, the father of 
the project, and Messrs. Planchat, Joly, Cohen, 
Lacroix, and Probesteau, the engineers and fore- 
men ; the names of the plucky sailors, who did the 
hardest part of the weil are, however, unrecorded. 


Pernpine the discussion, which is going on at 
the present moment, as to the expediency of carry- 
ing a railroad over the Simplon, the’cost of which 
will, it is feared, be far more certain than its 
rang success, an engineer of the name of 

tamm: has elaborated a scheme for connecting 
the valleys of Aosta and Chamonix by means of a 
line to be thrown over the spurs of Mont Blanc. 


Ir is reported from St. Petersburg that in con- 
sequence of the representations of the — 
Geographical Society, an expedition will be 
shortly organised by the government for the com- 
97 and scientific survey of the whole of Siberia. 

t is hoped that by the systematic barometric de- 
termination of the heights of mountain summits 
plains and valleys, considerable light will be 
thrown on the actual force of atmospheric pressure 
at the sea’s level; while apart from general 
scientific questions, the survey may, it is hoped, 
er of material advantage in reference to the 

uture organization of railways. 


Tue Temps of the 5th instant contains an 
article, evidently from an authoritative source, on 
the “ Tong-King question,” which gives the history 
of the colonisation of French Cochin-China, the 
events which ended in the death of Francis 
Garnier, and the subsequent negotiations with 
the King of Annam. The treaty finally signed at 
Saigon, which has just been ratified by the French 
Assembly, opens to France three ports of the 
Tong-King, declares circulation in the interior and 
the navigation of the river free henceforward, and 

uarantees the exercise of the Christian religion. 
+ thus realises in great part, though not com- 
a, the object which Garnier had in view. 
Te wished to give France the protectorate of 
Tong-King, and thereby to separate that rich 
country for ever from the Court of Hué; to 

ralyse Annamite intrigues in Lower Cochin- 
Yhina; to ensure French domination over the 
whole eastern side of Indo-China, and the pre- 
ponderance of French commerce in the interior of 
the peninsula and over the t market of 
Southern China. The writer hopes that time and 
the enlightened patriotism of the Governors of 


Cochin-China will realise so much of this splendid 
scheme as the untimely death of its author has 
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Ay article by M. Henri Gaidoz in the current 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, on the 
use of elephants in war, is written in that lucid 
and interesting style which, as readers of the 
AcADEMY are already aware, is characteristic of 
the author. After sketching the history of the 
use of the elephant for warlike — from the 
time of Pyrrhus to that of Lord Napier, and sum- 
marising the literature of the subject from Aris- 
totle to Francis Garnier, with remarks on the 
elephant’s temper and capacities, M. Gaidoz sug- 

sts that as the drome end carrier pigeon 
fave been utilised for military purposes, 80 also 
may the elephant. He es that the experience 
of Inkerman and of the plateau of Avron shows 
that the employment of guns of heavy calibre may 
often decide the issue of a battle, and, while horses 
cannot be trusted to bring up heavy artillery at a 
moment’s notice, elephants can, as English ex- 
perience in India testifies. He urges, therefore, 
that a certain number of batteries of guns drawn 
by elephants should be added to the French army, 
the elephants to be caught in Cochin-China, trained 
in Algeria, and then transported to the South of 
France, where they would not suffer from the 
climate, and would be in readiness to act against 
the Germans at a moment’s notice. M. Gaidoz 
meets the objections that may be brought against 
his proposal on the score of expense, health, prac- 
ticability, and other grounds; but evidently de- 
spairs of his suggestion being realised, for “le 
peuple le plus spirituel de la terre en est en méme 
temps le plus routinier.” We must leave the dis- 
cussion of the scheme to military experts, and can 
only thank M. Gaidoz for his entertaining and 
valuable contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject. We learn with some amusement that herds 
of elephants “ eee the monarchical principle, as 
is the case with all animals which form societies, 
man only excepted,” and that in taming wild 
elephants we adopt “la méthode pédagogique, 
préconisée par Lancaster ;” but it is with different 
feelings that we read that if Livingstone had had 
an elephant to ride “ he would not have marched 
for days in the marshes in which he sank to his 
waist, and would not have contracted the disease 
of which he died.” ° 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE UTRECHE PSALTER. 
British Museum : August 3, 1874. 
In Mr. Pocock’s article on the subject of the 
Utrecht Psalter in your last number, the Dean of 
Westminster is reflected on in respect to the 
notices of the facsimiles which accompany the 
British Museum Reports. I wish to explain that 
the Dean is not responsible for the notices. The 





facsimiles were selected and described by myself, 
at the request of the publisher, in the Dean's 
absence abroad, and he had no opportunity of 
correcting the proof. With regard to the Psalter 
itself, it has not been my wish to ap as a 
champion of particular views, but simp Ay con- 
tent myself with stating my opinion of the age of 
the manuscript as a duty fo on me by my posi- 
tion. But, as I have been led to address you, 
perhaps you will allow me to add a few observa- 
tions on the Reviewer's conclusions, 


As far as appears from the article, these are 
grounded mainly on the use of a particular cha- 
racter in the text of the Psalter, and on an opinion 
by a gentleman familiar with Eastern scenery, 
that the illustrative drawings are by the hand of 
a resident of Alexandria between 553 and 638 a.p. 
Now, it is fully admitted that, in itself, the use of 
that particular character for the entire text of a 
work is s tive of an age before the eighth 
century, and only a strong contrary evidence could 
affect the presumption founded on it. But this 
is not enough for the Reviewer, who seems almost 
to insist that whatever may be the proof of later 
it should count for nothing unless supported by t. 
production of a similarly written manuscript un- 
doubtedly of the ninth century. Surely this 
is a position which may excusably be taken by one 
who is unaccustomed to the examination of 
rare manuscripts, and insensible to the many 
delicate differences which distinguish them; 
but hardly becoming one who sits in judgment 
on a difficult and disputed question of palaeo- 
graphy He ought, at least, to have sufficient 
self-confidence to form an opinion from the 
evidence of the manuscript itself, marking every 
indication of age, one way or the other, and 
giving to each its fair weight. If, being 
amiliar with manuscripts of various ages and 
countries, and accustomed to note their varia- 
tions in method of arrangement, the colour of 
ink, the expression of the characters, and the 
tone and preparation of the vellum ; and, on open- 
ing the Psalter, he had been struck with a contra- 
diction in the ancient form of the letter used and 
the effect of later style in the use of it, together 
with a general aspect of a manuscript not of very 
great antiquity; he would at once be prepared to 
find that the older form of letters had been adopted, 
either for a special purpose, or from caprice, by a 
more modern scribe. But he would proceed to 
verify his first impression by a closer examin&tion 
of details, to which his instinct would guide him. 
He would look to particular letters, to ascertain 
whether they had the peculiar forms which are 
known to denote antiquity ; and he would find 
none, but on the contrary, later characteristics. 
He would enquire whether abbreviations of words 
were frequent or rare; and he would find them 
numerous as compared with manuscripts of great 
antiquity. He would look to the marks of con- 
traction; and, instead of the simplicity which 
contented the scribe of more ancient times, he 
would find freely used at least two forms of late 
introduction, and growing into common use only 
after the eighth century. He would, moreover, 
be specially struck by the appearance of a form of 
abbreviation of one icular syllable, not met 
with in the earlier time but familiar to him in 
manuscripts after the same eighth century. He 
would test the method of punctuation ; and again 
he would recognise a form not known to the 
earlier period. He would find a mixed use of 
characters—capitals and uncials—not proper to 
the older time. He would find first lines of the 
Psalms written in gold characters, precisely in the 
style of certain ninth century foreign manuscripts. 
And he would find at the beginning of the volume 
an ornamented initial letter exactly of the 
character, in form and colouring, with those 
found in the same ninth century manuscripts. 
But our pher’s attention would have 
been more early engaged by the interesting draw- 
ings which present themselves on almost every 
page of the manuscript. Here the effect would be 





instantaneous. The style and manner of work 
in the majority of the designe cannot be mis- 
taken, they are plainly Gothic and resembling 
those familiar to him in MSS, of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

Without following the progress of inquiry into 
further particulars, I would ask what conclusion 
ought an unprejudiced judge of manuscripts to 
come to on these results { 

But, it is objected, the absence of early and 
presence of later forms in the letters may be dis- 
regarded: all the late characteristics may be and 
are of subsequent introduction—the initial letter 
may § any for one by an Irish hand, or perhaps 
has been put in at a later time—and as 
for the drawings, they are very puzzling, but 
an accomplished art student has found out that 
they were put in by a native of Alexandria at 
some time previous to the destruction of that 
famous city. Now, in dealing with such objec- 
tions and speculations, it is to be expected that the 
critic who sits in judgment should have had the 
means of a himeelf of their force and proba- 
bility. Has Mr. Pocock examined the Psalter 
itself with his own eyes? How else can he ven- 
ture to endorse the extreme view which refers 
the several later evidences enumerated to an in- 
troduction two or more centuries after the writing 
of the manuscript. And how can he give its just 


-value to the conviction derived from both the 


general aspect and nice criteria of the writing 
attested by those who looked at the manuscript 
with practised eyes ? ; 

And I must ask, is Mr. Pocock well aware of 
the force of evidence contained in the use of the 
ei form of contraction for the syllable ur? 

ow, then, could he have fallen into the mistake of 
confounding it with the marks used for other 
abbreviations? He says :— 


“Tt does not appear to us a violent supposition that 
where the same mark was made to do duty for so many 
different. contracted syllables, it may have been used 
in extreme necessity for the termination ur, though, it 
may be, no other undoubted instances of the sixth 
century can be found to bear out the supposition.” 


Here is a revelation of an entire unconscious- 
ness of the nature of the argument founded on 
the use of the contraction. I am surprised too at 
his doubt expressed as to the meaning of the term 
“ Anglo-Frankish ” school of ornamentation. I 
use it in reference to the introduction of the 
English into the Continental school under Char- 
lemagne ; a combination which led to a new era 
in the progress of the art. The English influence 
(itself derived from Irish practice), is obvious in 
the magnificent productions of his time and that 
of his successors. 

I am averse from treating the question of the 
age of the Psalter at all controversially, and pass 
over points of discussion on which much might be 
said, if there were a hope of being listened to 
without irritation. What I would recommend to 
any who may feel an interest in the subject, and 
may wish to judge for themselves, is, that they 
take note of the peculiarities in the writing 

ointed out as commonly found in the ninth and 
ater centuries, and trace them back, through the 
eriod of their casual occurrence to the first 
instances of their introduction into books of the 
class of the Psalter; and that, before deciding on 
the age and country of the drawings from the 
costume, forms of weapons and buildings, and 
nationalities of natural objects delineated, they 
familiarise their eyes with the examples preserved 
to us from the tenth and eleventh centuries—they 
will find few of the ninth ; contrasting them with 
what survives of the sixth and seventh, and 
marking the strongly distinguished characteristies 
of the European and Eastern styles. If they will 
take this trouble, they will gradually settle into a 
very decided opinion about the Psalter without 
extraneous help. 

It is not incumbent on a maintainer of the 
opinion of a late date to show why the writer 
adiopted a form of letter grown into disuse for 
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entire manuscripts, though still much used for 
particular purposes. I have suggested that he 
was led to it by having to arrange for the intro- 
duction of the drawings which, in the original 
manuscript, extended across the page, and headed 
or followed the several psalms. A sufficient ex- 
planation would be, the desire to reproduce an 
unusually handsome manuscript in its gran- 
deur; as, in the time of Charlemagne, the nearly 
disused massive uncial character was revived 
in the production of the splendid golden books of 
which the British Museum possesses an example. 
Whatever the motive may have been, it cer- 
tainly was not in any degree for the purpose of 
forgery. The good monk who copied the manu- 
script and added the Creed, no more thought of 
forgery than did he who, in the Paris MS. of a 
collection of Canons, introduced the latter half of 
a creed similar to the “ Quicunque,” heading it 
with the explanation “ Haec inveni Treveris,” 
&e., obviously as something new to him. Nor 
would the form of the rustic capital be the 
slightest obstacle to the reading, for none can be 
plainer ; and it certainly is infinitely more legible 
than some of the cursive forms in use in the ninth 
century. Epwarp A, Bonn. 








SCIENCE. 

The Paribhdshendusekhara of Ndgojibhatta. 
Edited and explained by F. Kielhorn, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, 
Deccan College. (Bombay, 1874.) 


Tuts is a book which will not attract any 
notice beyond the narrow circle of Sanskrit 
scholars, and which even there will be 
appreciated by a very small minority only. 
It is, however, one of the few books published 
during the last fifty years that mark a real 
advance in the history of Sanskrit scholarship, 
and therefore deserves to be noticed in the 
Acapemy. A study of native grammarians 
has long been recognised as a sine qué non 
among earnest students of Sanskrit. It was 
no easy task to master the Sitras of Panini, 
so far, at least, as to be able to understand 
them, and to know the bearing of every rule, 
even without being able to give a full account 
of the intricate process by which the alge- 
braic formulas of the old grammarian came 
to mean what they mean, or to unravel all the 
threads of that marvellous network which 
Panini and his predecessors have thrown 
over the endless variety of the grammati- 
cal forms of Sanskrit. With Colebrooke’s 
Grammar, however, with the Calcutta edition 
of Panini, with Boehtlingk’s edition and valu- 
able commentary, with the Siddhdnta-Kau- 
mudi, and the Laghu Kaumudi, as translated 
by Ballantyne, a small number of scholars 
succeeded at all events in finding their way 
through the mazes of the Sitras and Var- 
ttikas, and were able to give chapter and 
verse for all forms, both regular and irre- 
gular, which occur in our own Sanskrit 
grammars. The best opportunity for a prac- 
tical application and testing of Panini’s 
system was offered by Sfyana’s great Com- 
mentary to the Kig-Veda, particularly by the 
first book. There, where every word had 
to be accounted for, where every change 
of letter, every accent, every termination, 
suffix, and prefix had to be justified by an 
appeal to Panini, we could watch with the 

test advantage the working of that 
wonderful machine which stands before us 
in the grammar of the Indian schools, and 
which to my mind surpasses everything that 
human ingenuity has devised for analysing 





the conglomerate of any language. The op- 
portunity there offered for a study of gram- 
mar has not yet been sufficiently appreciated ; 
and many a grammatical question, many 
a disputed point of accentuation, which has 
exercised the ingenuity of European scholars, 
might have been seen settled long ago in 
the pages of Sayana’s Commentary, so far at 
least as they can be settled in accordance 
with the theories of native grammarians. 
Lastly came the edition of the Mahdbhdshya, 
the great commentary, published by Raja- 
rama and Balasastri, a most useful pub- 
lication, for which Sanskrit scholars owe 
a debt of gratitude to those two learned 
natives. Rajirima’s name was already 
familiar to European scholars. It was he 
who sent me those most valuable criticisms 
on the first edition of my Sanskrit Grammar, 
which I was able to use for my second 
edition, and with reference to which I then 
said in my preface “that it seems almost 
hopeless for a European scholar to acquire 
that familiarity with the intricate system of 
Panini which the Pandits of the old school 
in India still possess.” The edition of the 
Mahdbhdishya will be a monumentum ere 
perennius both to him and to his colleague, 
Balasastri, though we hope that ere long 
we shall have another edition of this import- 
ant work, carried out according to the prin- 
ciples of diplomatic criticism, by which alone 
we can hope to gain a safe foundation for 
further speculations on the history of Indian 
grammar and the age of Panini. Anyone 
who has worked his way through some of 
the more important chapters of that vast 
commentary might indeed imagine that he 
knew the system of Panini, with the attacks 
directed against it by the Varttikakara, and 
the defence undertaken by Patanjali. But 
let those Vaiyakaranammanyas take up the 
book just published by Dr. Kielhorn, and they 
will be surprised at their own ignorance. 
We all knew that there were Paribhashis or 
general rules for Pinini’s grammar, as there 
are for most Siitra works, and we had seen 
them referred to again and again by the 
author of the Mahdbhdshya, as determining 
the form and meaning of Panini’s rules. 
But that these Paribbashis form the very 
foundation of Panini, that they run through 
the whole of his work like so many sinews or 
nerves, holding the whole grammatical body 
together, and giving a kind of organic life to 
it, few scholars, if any, had any clear idea of. 
I freely confess my own ignorance of many 
of these secret springs of Panini’s engine, 
now laid open before us by Dr. Kielhorn ; 
and I do not hesitate to declare his work, 
his edition, translation, and explanation of 
the Paribhdshendusekhara as an achievement 
which no other European scholar could 
have performed in so masterly a manner as 
he has. Dr. Kielhorn has, no doubt, en- 
joyed great advantages in India, and, like an 
honest man, he gives the fullest credit to 
those who assisted him. 

“With all the valuable helps,” he writes, 
“afforded by various commentaries, I should 
hardly have been able to accomplish my task, had 
I not been assisted in it by my learned friends and 
colleagues, Chintamani S’istri Thatte, Ananta 
S‘astri Pendharkar, and the late Vitthal Rav 
Ganes Patvardhan. There is not a page, I might 
almost say nota line, in my whole translation, 
the contents of which have not been submitted 





again and again to their criticism, and though I 
have honestly tried to form my own opinion and 
to judge independently in every difficult , though 
Iam ready to bear the blame for any errors or 
inaccuracies which I cannot hope to have escaped 
altogether, yet it would be wrong not to acknow- 
ledge here the great and invaluable benefit which 
I have derived from the learning and intelligent 
mane & m pa Boar us is sad to see 
the number o: ‘astris, distingui no 
less for their huweility and pe Ros thes for thes 
learning and intelligence, diminish year after year, 
and to feel that with them there is dying away 
more and more of that Casitas teeter 
which we can so ill dispense with in the 
interpretation of the enigmatic works of Hindu 
vane ; but it appears to me all the more to be 
the duty of both native and European Sanskrit 
scholars to save as much as can still be saved, and 
to ye in writing what in less than half a century 
avill otherwise be irreparably lost.” 

There is the right ring in these sentences. 
Dr. Kielhorn is not a blind believer in the 
traditional learning of the Pandits. He 
knows what they alone can tell us, but he 
also knows what we alone can tell them. 
They have no idea of diplomatic criticism. 
Depending as they do on traditional teach- 
ing, they are apt to think lightly of MSS., 
and but seldom inclined to weigh their re- 
spective merits. Dr. Kielhorn knows that 
there is but one way of editing a Sanskrit 
text—namely, that which has approved it- 
self, after repeated experiments, to classical 
scholars—which is based on a previous 
examination of all MSS., and on a genea- 
logical classification of those which carry 
diplomatic weight. He also knows—and 
this is a most useful lesson for all Sanskrit 
scholars to learn—that Sanskrit authors 
never write at random. However intricate 
their grammatical discussions, their philo- 
sophical disquisitions, their legal arguments 
may be, we may be perfectly certain that 
if we do not see the thread of their reason- 
ing, it is our fault, not theirs. They never 
play with words; they never drop a stitch. 
They may start from wrong premisses and 
arrive at wrong conclusions, but on the road 
from one to the other they never swerve. 
Many a time the explanation of the working 
of the Paribhashis must have seemed hope- 
lessly involved to Dr. Kielhorn, as it has 
seemed to others before him. But he never 
gives in; he grapples with his difficulties 
till all becomes clear, till even the most mis- 
taken application of one or the other of these 
leading rules has been rendered intelligible. 
This one important historical result may be 
considered as established by Dr. Kielhorn’s 
work, that the majority of these general 
rules is presupposed by the whole structure 
of Panini’s edifice. Panini, or whoever put 
the finishing touch to the collection of these 
grammatical rules, must have worked with 
a full knowledge of the influence exercised 
on the Sitras by a certain class of Pari- 
bhishis. Of other Paribhishis we must 
speak more cautiously. Some of them Panini 
may hardly have been conscious of, others 
owe their origin decidedly to the after- 
thoughts of later grammarians. It is hope- 
less to attempt to give to an outsider any 
idea of Panini’s grammar; it would be still 
more so to attempt to explain how that gram- 
mar rests on the foundation of the Pari- 
bhishés. Dr. Kielhorn must not expect 
many readers of his book, though it is ev!- 
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dently the result of several years of hard 
labour. But he may have the pleasant con- 
viction that he has done a work which no 
one could have done better, and that he has 
done it once for all. Max Miter. 








Du “C” dans les Langues Romanes. Par 
Charles Joret. (Paris: Franck, 1874.) 


Tuat phonology, the science of the linguistic 
relations of sounds, must be based on pho- 
netics, the science of their physiological and 
acoustical relations, seems a truism ; but the 
consciousness of the principle is so recent 
that we must highly commend M. Joret’s 
attempt to put it in practice in this mono- 
graph—a history of the changes of the 
sound represented by the Romans by the 
letter c. Unfortunately his knowledge of 
phonetics appears to be entirely theoretical, 
and his preliminary account of sounds is 
taken bodily from the very imperfect work 
of Briicke, who shares in the failings com- 
mon to most German phoneticians, of great 
want of observation, obtuseness of ear, and 
deficient control of the vocal organs. To 
point out its errors and omissions would be 
to write 2 treatise on the science; suffice it 
to mention that Spanish dental s (2, c) is 
identified with English th, modern Greek 0 ; 
and that y (German j) is regarded as the 
voiced form of German ch in ich, with the 
result of ignoring or misdescribing many of 
those guttural and palatal sounds (the 
Sanskrit palatals, among others) which 
bear an important part im the present in- 
vestigation. 

To M. Joret’s want of phonetic training, 
and to the correlated ignorance of the 
phonetic phenomena of living languages, 
must be ascribed, to a great extent, the most 
serious defects of his work. If there is an 
error which an investigator who begins 
with a physiological description of sounds 
might be expected not to fall into, it is that 
of confounding sounds with the markr he 
employs to represent them on paper. Yet 
this confusion is constantly occurring in M. 
Joret’s treatise, not becanse he is not per- 
fectly aware of the distinction, but because 
he repeatedly forgets it ; his phonetics are 
evidently not a constituent part of his 
philology, but something added to it, and 
which has never been assimilated. The 
three distinct questions, Into what Romanic 
sounds has that of Latin c developed ? What 
sounds is the letter c used to represent in 
the Romanic orthographies ? and, What Ro- 
manic letters are used to represent the 
sounds derived from that of Latin c ?—of 
which the first only belongs to phonology, 
the others to orthography—are jumbled 
together in a way that requires the constant 
vigilance of the reader, if he wishes to avoid 
asimilar muddle of his own ideas. Much 
of the confusion is also due to M. Joret’s 
employing a score of conflicting orthographi- 
tal systems of all degrees of badness, instead 
ofone uniform and precise notation of sounds; 
he gives us on every page Latin orthography, 

of each stage of each of the Romanic 

es, and several more, with symbols 

often of uncertain value, for living dialects. 
How long will it take phonologists to learn 
from mathematicians those fundamental 
principles of symbolisation, that in every 





investigation each sign must have but one 
value, however general, *and that every 
difference in value which concerns the in- 
vestigation must be noted by a distinction of 
sign? And it is precisely in the represenia- 
tion of the gutturals and their derived 
sounds that these orthographies are most 
inconsistent in themselves and with one 
another; we have c= k, ish, ts, s, and 
dental ¢; qu=ikw, ku, and k; g =g, 
German ch, dzh, dz, and zh; ch = kh, k, 
palatal i, tsh, ts, and sh; sc = sk, sh, 
and s; sch = sk and sh; s = s, z, and nothing 
at.all; z = dz, ts, z, dental s, and nothing; 
«a =ks, tsh, sh, s, 2, and nothing ; j = y, dzh, 
and zh. No better plan could be devised for 
suppressing the truth and suggesting false- 
hood about the subject of the work, the 
changes of the gutturals. Thus we are told 
that Latin crescere gives in Italian crescere, in 
Sardinian of Logodoro creschere, in Rou- 
manche creschere. If the spelling is in- 
tended to do anything but deceive the eye, 
it means that the Latin word has remained 
unchanged in Italian, and has altered, in 
the same way, in Sardinian and Roumanche. 
The facts are, that the Latin word has re- 
mained unchanged in Sardinian, and has 
altered, in the same way, in Italian and 
Roumanche: Lat. crescere = Sard. creschere 
(with sk), different from Ital. crescere = 
Roum. creschere (with sh)! Of course, 
where we are not dealing with existing 
languages, but with their predecessors, a 
preliminary investigation of the orthogra- 
phies with which they have been recorded 
is essential ; but when we have ascertained 
as near as may be the value of the signs, 
to treat them as sacred is to sacrifice reality 
to appearance, with the results here men- 
tioned. What meaning, for instance, does 
M. Joret attach to his own statement that 
‘“*s and # represent the spirant at the end of 
words, where it is mute before a consonant”’ ? 
that is, that they represent a specified sound 
which is no sound at all. 
“in the Romanic languages i has generally 
been retained only to preserve in some mea- 
sure the original physiognomy of the word” ? 
He must have furgotten that a word, being 
an invisible collection of sounds, has no 
physiognomy to preserve; and that the 
letter i has nothing to do with the Romanic 
languages, but only with the orthographies, 
or rather cacographies, with which people 
are taught to write them. Would that all 
M. Joret’s confusions of thought and expres- 
sion were harmless as these! But part of 
his subject is the history of the sound (or 
sounds) represented in Latin writing by qv, 
and for this it is essential to know what 
this digraph meant. We have searched, 
however, in vain to discover whether M. 
Joret thinks it represented simple k, k fol- 
fowed by w, or neither; or whether he thinks 
it had one value at the rise of the Empire, 
another at its fall. 

Among several mischievous fallacies which 
M. Joret accepts, some consciously, others 
not, as self-evident or established truths, 
there is one which is the foundation of much 
of his theoyy, and to a great extent deter- 
mines the arrangement of his book—in this 
respect very unfortunate. This is the belief 
that & before e and i is necessarily a different 
sound from i before a, 0, and u; that it is 


Or to this, that 





impossible, or at least unnatural, not to 
make the former on the hard palate, the 
latter on the soft. No practised phonetician 
requires to be told that this is a pure delu- 
sion; that supposed necessities of pronun- 
ciation are only national and personal habits ; 
and that any sound whatever can be uttered 
immediately before or after any other sound, 
some of the apparently oddest combinations 
being really in use, A little accurate know- 
ledge of living tongues would have saved M. 
Joret from this far-reaching error ; in ordinary 
English, to take an easily-accessible instance, 
the variations in the formation of k accord- 
ing to the following vowel are hardly appre- 
ciable, the k of keel being no more distin- 
guishable from that of cool than is that of 
call, and quite distinct from the German & 
of Kiel, when this is palatal. M. Jorct also 
informs us that these two ks (why does he 
not distinguish the i of ka from that of ku, 
as well as that of ki from both ?) are essen- 
tially primitive in the Aryan languages ; 
apparently confounding the Sanskrit palatal 
sound which we absurdly represent by ch 
with the forward or hard-palate k, and ig- 
noring the facts that in the Indo-Persian 
branch both sounds occur before all vowels, 
and that most of the other old (and many 
modern) Aryan dialects know nothing of the 
distinction. That before the splitting-up of 
Latin, i followed by e ori had become pala- 
tal, is quite possible; and that it was this 
before it became tsh, almost certain ; but as 
it is still & (whether ordinary or palatal, who 
can tell without going to the island ?) in one 
of the Romanic dialects (Sardinian of Logo- 
doro era, dulke, piskina, as Latin céram, 
dulcem, piscinam), the palatal stage is proba- 
bly posterior to their separation. M. Joret’s & 
priori assumption of course makes himentirely 
overlook this question, and calmly divide his 
subject into “ velar c” and ‘‘palatal c;” so 
that to explain the numerous cases where k 
before e and i is vocalised instead of assibi- 
lated, he is forced to infer that the hypothe- 
tical palatal c of facit, &c., was changed into 
velar c when the following vowel was dropped, 
and only thus came under the usual Old 
French rule that velar c before a consonant 
becomes 7. In other cases, however, M. 
Joret supposes that this palatal c did not 
revert to velar c when the following vowel 
was dropped, but became assibilated; we 
are told that “in amicitatem the fall of the 
short i before the accent having given amic’- 
tatem, the cis changed to s, giving in Spanish 
amistad ;” also that “ plac(«)twm would have 
given the series placitwm, plazido, whence 
plazdo in Spanish, whereas plac’twm has 
given pleito.” We will not presume to de- 
cide whether these statements are consistent 
with one another, not being sure that we 
fully comprehend either of them; but is it 
possible to involve a very simple matter in a 
greater fog? If M. Joret’s division between 
velar and palatal c had not been in his light, 
would it not have been as clear to him as to 
everyone else, that in amistad from amicita- 
tem k became s because it had time to be 
assibilated before the following palatal vowel 
previous to this being dropped; while in 
pleito from placitum it became i because the 
vowel dropped at an earlier period? This 
theory of ir Joret’s, and his before-men- 
tioned mistiness as to the value of Latin qv, 
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make him divide its sound also (whatever it 
may be) into velar and palatal, and conse- 
quently state, the v being apparently for- 
gotten, that “although the palatal guttural 
has changed to é (ish), &c., in almost all 
cases, it remains in a certain number of 
words, especially those where it is repre- 
sented by qu.” Unless M. Joret thinks that 
Romanic pronunciation is based on Latin 
orthography, it must be a mystery to him why 
qvi qve did not share the fate of ci ce; in fact, 
the whole theory is a successful mystification 
of the familiar fact that in most of the 
Romanic languages the guttural has been 
assibilated only where it preceded an e 
(ae, oe) or 7, which was not lost very early, 
and has remained unchanged, or changed 
differently, before other vowels and all con- 
sonants, as in gv (=kw). This is far from 
being the only case in which the preference 
of theory-making to consistency has caused 
M. Joret to overlook notorious facts, and 
consequently to abandon those rigorous 
methods of reasoning in which he claims to 
have followed the best of his predecessors. 
The failing is very noticeable in his explana- 
tions of the changes of k preceded or fol- 
lowed by another consonant; it is well 
known, for example, that in Old French g 
before a becomes directly dzh (j), whether 
the g be original or derived from k (cambam, 
gamba, jambe); but for the similar délicd- 
tum, delyado, delgié, he chooses to suppose 
that the g was first turned into y, and that 
it was this last which became dzh. 

It is a pity that, not content with stating 
how and when Latin & changed in the 
various dialects, M. Joret attempts to give 
the cause of its changes. And by “ cause” 
he does not mean such commonplace things 
as assimilation and laziness, but the meta- 
physical cause, by virtue of which the Latin- 
speaking inhabitants of the Roman empire 


were unconsciously compelled to substitute. 


another sound for / in many words. Here 
is the result of his efforts as to the most 
general change :— 


“These two facts, consonantising of the ¢ and 
modification of the preceding consonant (c), hang 
together; if the second presupposes the first, the 
first no less presupposes the second to some extent, 
and both are the complex result of the disturb- 
ance which then occurred in the Latin phonetic 
system. But once this disturbance, which spe- 
cially affected the gutturals, had been produced, 
there was no reason why palatal e—to speak only 
of this letter [? sound]—should keep its original 
value before a simple vowel more than before the 
group ta or tus, Whence, in reality, comes its 
transformation? From the alteration made in 
the gutturals at the time of the destruction of the 
Empire. Until then the obstacle necessary for the 
production of the palatal guttural had been formed 
pretty well at the back of the hard palate, near 
the limit of the soft palate; it was now formed 
more forward, in the position where the true 
palatal & is heard; in again advancing this 
obstacle, one would naturally arrive at the sound 
é (tsh), whether the c was followed by ¢ and 
another vowel, or by a single e or 7, accented or 
not. This is, in fact, what took place.” 


No doubt of it; but then it is not an ex- 
planation of the phenomenon, but a descrip- 
of it; ‘the disturbance in the Latin phone- 
tic system” is only a statement in general 
terms of the fact that k and other sounds 
changed ; and to say that the transformation 
of ¢ arises from the alteration made in the 





gutturals, is to say that it altered: because it 
did. It is painful to have presented to us 
by one who must be ranked among scientific 
men, these elaborate parodies of “]’opium 
endormit, parcequ’il a une vertu sopori- 
fique;’’ we can only hope that they may 
serve as a warning to philologists to avoid 
figurative language, and realise the meaning, 
if any, of their own words. It is to want of 
realisation that we must attribute such a 
statement as this taking the place of a search 
for the real reason :— 

“When c is kept before a palatal vowel, it is 

because this vowel is not etymological ; and it is 
then sometimes changed into ¢ (tsh) only because 
of the primitive value of the following vowel being 
forgotten.” 
But who is there to recollect it? Not 
the language, for that being neither animal 
nor spirit, but only a collection of sounds 
with associated meanings, has not got a 
mind. Then it must be the people who 
speak it; that is, an Italian peasant says 
pecchi, not pecci, because he remembers that 
his predecessors at one time—not within 
the last thousand years—said peccds, not 
peccis or pecces. We are glad to learn that 
popular instruction in Italy includes Latin 
accidence. 

M. Joret’s knowledge of the antiquarian 
side of philology is generally competent, 
though that of the history of the English 
and other Teutonic gutturals is decidedly 
deficient ; but some mistakes occur which 
betray carelessness, if not superficiality. 
His Old French quotations are often incor- 
rect ; he gives Spanish negro, with the usual 
e for the % of Latin nigrum, as a case of e 
caused by 7 arising from a guttural; and 
the Old High German kuani, with its 
Otfriedian diphthong wa for wo (N. H. G. 
kiihn), is brought forward as an instance of 
ku = qu (kw), the w having no more to do 
with the preceding consonant than it has 
in gruani (N. H. G. griin). If his eight- 
page list of authorities were not proof rather 
of the number of books he has looked at 
than of the thoroughness of his reading, 
we should not have had him saying that, in 
in the Anglo-Norman Havelock ‘the diph- 
thong ow (aow)”’—this aow shows that he 
means a real diphthong—“ has developed 
beyond measure.” The slightest study of 
the Karly English Pronunciation, which is 
one of his authorities, would have shown 
him that it is one of Mr. Ellis’s great points 
to have proved incontestably that then and 
much later, in England as in France, ow 
(where not for O. E. aw, dw) had the simple 
value it still has in the latter country, the 
change from the older w being one of or- 
thography only, not of language. A more 
surprising mistake is that of making the & 
of the 3rd sing. perf. in Provengal, as in 
vale, derive from the Latin final ¢ of valuit ; 
the first person, which is also vale, had no ¢, 
and Diez long ago gave the perfectly satis- 
factory theory that in these cases the u of wi 
had been treated as a German w, giving 
valgui(t), from which, with the regular 
dropping of the vowel and devocalisation of 
the consonant, vale would naturally arise. 

It is fortunate that calling attention toa 
good point takes less room than exposing an 
error, for there are many of the former in 
M. Joret’s book, and our space has limits. 





The numerous word-lists are most useful 
collections of facts, though we could have 
wished some of them more exhaustive ; and 
the inclusion of the modern local dialects, 
particularly those of the central group 
(North Italy, Switzerland, &c.), is a novel 
and valuable feature. The chapter on 
the history of the assibilated gutturals 
in Spanish and Portuguese is generally new 
aud excellent; M. Joret proves from the 
spellings of MSS. and the descriptions of 
grammarians, that at one time Spanish c 
before e andi was equal to és, and z to dz, 
the present confusion of both as dental s 
being quite modern. We would point out, 
however, that in Castilian they can never 
have been simple s, this and dental s being 
hardly ever interchanged. His examination 
of the development of Spanish j (g, ), shows 
that the present remarkable souad is a recent 
alteration of zh and sh; and the investiga- 
tion of the treatment of the gutturals in the 
Old French dialects brings out some un- 
noticed and important features. It has 
long been known that Picard had k (ec, qu), 
where ordinary French had tsh (ch) not 
derived from j, and tsh (ch, c), where the 
other had ts (c); and M. Joret has now 
shown that Norman shared this peculiarity. 
Special praise is due to him for his utilisa- 
tion of the old local charters and the modern 
dialects, including the proper names, as well 
as of the French words in English; it is 
only from careful work of this description 
that we can hope for a sound classification 
of the French dialects, and the researches of 
M. Joret have an important bearing on this 
thorny subject. His own opinions, however, 
are based too exclusively on the treatment 
of the gutturals to be convincing ; by taking 
another well-marked feature, whether ei is 
kept, or changed to oi, our division would 
be very different, and M. Joret gives no 
reason for preferring his own test. It must 
not be forgotten that the classification of 
dialects which throws most light on the 
history of a language is genealogical, as is 
the scientific classification of plants and 
animals ; that as a basis for it a conspicuous 
divergence must yield to a slighter one, if 
the latter took place earlier. On the cause 
of the remarkable special French change of 
k to tsh before a, these researches, as might 
be expected, throw no light; M. Joret tells 
us that if it were once palatalised it would 
easily become assibilated, which is quite 
true, but does not touch the real difficulty, 
why the guttural should be palatalised 
before a non-palatal vowel. He says, indeed, 
that :— 

“Tf this modification does not appear in the 
Eastern group, it is because the languages com- 
prising it have preserved more faithfully the 

rimitive sound of velar k; the languages of the 
Ween group, having less respected the velar 
guttural, were thus bound to change it; and it is 
not an effect of chance, but the consequence of the 
perturbation of the phonetic system of Latin, 
that the language which has most modified it 1s 
that which presents to us the most complete 
transformation of velar ¢ into ¢ (¢sh).” 

But, as before, this is only telling us that 
sounds have changed most in the language 
in which they have most changed. 

We have not attempted to discuss the 
numerous philological details on which M. 
Joret touches in the course of his investiga- 
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tion; though we can by no means accept all 
his conclusions—that assibilated k gave dz 
when final in Old French, for instance—his 
remarks very often require careful conside- 
ration, and the mere concentration of in- 
formation on a few related points is a great 
advantage. There is in the book so much 
that is good, if often-not as new as the 
author thinks, that it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that his logical and phonetic defi- 
ciencies have prevented him from making it 
attain the level demanded by the present 
state of linguistic science; but, in spite of 
its many and grave defects, it is a work 
which deserves to be read by every phonolo- 
gist, and studied by all interested in the 
Romanic languages. Henry Nicot. 








The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain. By John 
Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A., Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Geological and Numismatic 
Societies of London, &c., &c. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1872.) 

(Second Notice.) 
To revert to the fact of special types of stone 
implements occurring in certain localities, 
it seems that isolation was the principal 
cause of the development and perpetuation of 
peculiar forms. A special type of stone 
hammer found in the Channel Islands does 
not occur on the mainland. A peculiar form 
of broad stone knife which is common in the 

Shetland Islands is not known to occur any- 

whereelse. The statement which Mr. Evans 

has copied from Dr. Daniel Wilson as to a 

number of them having been found in 

Blair-Drummond Moss in the valley of the 

Forth is unsupported by reliable evidence. 

A still more peculiar and puzzling set 

of implements (if such they be), formed 

of a greyish sandstone, and remarkable 
for their extreme rudeness, which have 
been found literally in cart-loads in certain 
places in Shetland, are not known to have 
occurred beyond the limits of the Shetland 
group, except in two isolated instances in 
Orkney. Mr. Evans has classified them, 
apparently with some hesitation, among his 
pestle-like implements ; but their most strik- 
ing characteristic is that the bulk of them 
show no signs of having been used in any 
way, and neither in their form nor finish do 
they present any indication of their adapta- 
tion for any conceivable purpose. They 
have been compared to the flint cores of 
Pressigny, but they are plainly not cores 
that have been worked for the resultant 
flakes. From their occurrence in such num- 
bers in particular spots, they might be taken 
for the rough-hewn, and in great part the 
refuse blocks of a manufactory of celts, if 
there were not among them forms that are 
more club-like than celt-like. One of the 
most peculiar of these is a short, thick, bat- 
shaped implement with a well-formed handle. 

We can only say of them that they are local 

morigin and probably special in purpose ; 

and though ruder than the rudest of Palaeo- 

lithic types they are not to be assigned 

unhesitatingly to a very remote period. 
When stone was the common material for 

ill cutting tools and weapons, a good whet- 

stone must have been one of the most im- 

portant of a man’s personal possessions. 





Accordingly, we find that it occurs very fre- 
quently in the barrows of the Stone Age. 

neatly-fashioned form of smaller size, and 

rforated at one end for convenience of 
Leis carried about the person, occurs in 
tombs of the Bronze Age. But besides the 
whetstone, there was a larger kind of grind- 
ing-stone employed for producing the smooth- 
ened surfaces of the polished celts. The 
marks of this process, which many of these 
implements retain, are sufficient to show 
that they were rubbed on a grinding slab, 
and that the use of a revolving grindstone 
was unknown. Knives of flint, with ground 
edges, are among the rarest of stone imple- 
ments. The rough, sharp edge of a flake 
was in fact keener and more effective than 
a smoothened edge. Awls, or boring-tools, 
made with a broad butt to be held between 
the finger and thumb, and probably used for 
boring holes in skins in the fabrication of 
dress, are not uncommon, but they are in- 
variably unground. 

The most elaborately finished of all the 
British forms of flint weapons—the arrow 
and spear head (differing only in their size) 
—are invariably formed by chipping merely. 
Yet the smaller varieties are often specimens 
of such dexterous manipulation and beauty 
of workmanship, that it is impossible to 
surpass them for the nicety of their finish 
and symmetry. Stone arrow-heads of other 
materials than flint are excessively rare in 
Britain. The flint forms may be classed as 
lozenge-shaped and leaf-shaped, always un- 
barbed ; and triangular-shaped, which are 
sometimes furnished with barbs and stem or 
tang, and sometimes without either, but 
with a hollow worked in the base for in- 
sertion of the shaft. Specimens of ancient 
flint arrow-heads attached to the shaft are 
extremely rare, but those which have oc- 
curred—in Ireland, in Denmark, and in 
Switzerland—show that the head was in- 
serted in the split end of the shaft and firmly 
bound by a ligature of gut, sinew, or bast. 
A peculiar form of arrow-head is a triangular 
chip of flint with the sharp base of the tri- 
angle outwards, and the apex inserted in 
the split shaft. Such a “ chisel-pointed” 
arrow-head is figured by Madsen and iden- 
tified by Mr. Evans. It was found in a 
moss in the island of Funen, and is still 
attached to its shaft by a ligature of fine 
bast-fibre. The same form of flint arrow- 
er occurs among the arrows recovered 
rom Egyptian tombs. The general corre- 
spondence, not only of the forms of stone 
arrow-points, bat of other varieties of im- 
plements and weapons found all over the 
world, affords another proof that in all places 
and in all times similar circumstances and 
similar wants, with similar materials only 
at command for gratifying them, result in 
similar contrivances. 

None of the unpolished implements of flint 
are more abundant or more widely distri- 
buted than the so-called “ scraper.” 

“The typical scraper,” says Mr. Evans, “may 
be defined as a broad flake, the point of which has 
been chipped to a semicircular bevelled edge round 
the margin of the inner face, similar in character 
to that of a round-nosed turning chisel.” 

The Esquimaux still use scrapers of flint, 
mounted in handles of bone, for dressing 
hides ; and it has been supposed that this 





was also the use of the ancient “ scraper.’ 
But the universality and abundance of the 
implements of this form may be otherwise 
accounted for. In examining them for evi- 
dence of wear, Mr. Evans found that evidence 
so various in its character as to point to the 
conclusion that the implements were em- 
ployed in more than one kind of work. A very 
large number present an edge so battered 
and bruised that it can hardly have been 
the result of scraping in the ordinary sense 
ofthe term. And the discovery by Canon 
Greenwell of a nodule of iron pyrites, with a 
long round-ended flake of flint of the typical 
scraper form, laid beside the skeleton, in 
two instances, in Yorkshire barrows—the 
nodule bearing distinct marks of abrasion 
by the round-ended flake—establishes the 
truth of the deduction which had been 
previously made by Mr. Evans, that they 
were used as “ strike-a-lights ’’ with nodules 
of iron pyrites by the ancient Britons. 
Pyrites is as effective as iron for producing 
sparks with flint, and indeed was in use 
among the Romans. ‘The lower beds of the 
English chalk are prolific of pyrites, and it 
is not improbable that the use of a hammer- 
stone of this material for working flint may 
have given rise to the discovery of this 
method of producing fire. 

But so various are the applications of this 
primitive material of stone, alike in the arts 
of war and of peace, as well as for personal 
adornment of a rude kind, that it would re- 
quire a treatise not less exhaustive than Mr. 
Evans’s book to overtake them in detail. 
We find it employed equally in instruments 
for work or warlike use, from the earliest 
times in which we have traces of man’s 
existence to the present day. We find it 
thus applied in all quarters of the globe, 
and in every variety of circumstances in 
which the human race has existed, in cer- 
tain stages of its progress towards a higher 
civilisation. We find it used at different 
times and in different places for the 
strangest and most incongruous purposes 
—for all kinds of handicraft and imple- 
ments of war, for skinning beasts, and for 
surgical operations, for shaving and for cir- 
cumcision, for ceremonial observances of 
sacrifice, and for making incisions in the 
human body preparatory to its being em- 
balmed. And when the true wse of the 
implements of stone was superseded by the 
universal adoption of a fitter material, and 
their multifarious applications to the ordinary 
purposes of life were long forgotten, they were 
invested with supernatural qualities signifi- 
cantly suggestive of their ancient importance 
in the economy of life. Wherever they are 
found there still remains a lingering ven2- 
ration for them as instruments of unknown 
origin and mysterious properties and powers. 
“ Elf-bolts”’ and “thunderbolts,” ‘‘ adder- 
stones,” and “ pixies’ grindstones,”’ in va- 
rious linguistic disguises, are their popular 
names, suggestive of popular belief regarding 
them. Yet the objects so styled are simply 
representative forms (though of ancient 
date) of implements characteristic of repre- 
sentative sections of the human family, and 
the objects that have been for centuries 
regarded with superstitious veneration on 
certain highly civilised portions of the earth’s 
surface, may be found in others that are less 
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civilised in the act of being fabricated and 
applied to the purposes of every-day life. 
It is certamly one of the most curious illus- 
trations of the constant tendency of super- 
stition towards the grossest absurdity, that 
we should have this veneration characteristic 
of the higher platform of civilisation only, 
and not of the lower. We can conceive the 
untutored savage regarding the death-dealing 
rifle with greater reverence and awe than the 
most terrible of all the gods of his fathers ; 
but if it were not the fact, we could scarcely 
have conceived the converse, and believed it 
possible for the civilised man to cherish 
feelings of superstitious veneration for the 
stone axe and the flint arrow-point of his 
barbarian forefathers. 

In concluding his review of the stone 
implements of the Neolithic period, Mr. 
Evans acknowledges that the results of his 
survey, so far as chronological classification 
is concerned, are by no means completely 
satisfactory. Onthis point he remarks :— 


“ Tt is true that regarding the various forms of 
objects described from a technological, or even a 
colnetints point of view, the series of stone an- 
tiquities found in Britain does not contrast un- 
favourably with that from any other country. 
We have hatchets, adzes, chisels, borers, scrapers, 
and tools of various kinds, and know both how 
they were made and how they were used; we 
have battle-axes, lances, and arrows for war or 
for the chase; we have various implements and 
utensils adapted for domestic use; we have the 
ar ornaments of our remote predecessors, and 

ow something of their methods of sepulture and 
of their funeral customs. Indeed, so far as external 
appliances are concerned, they are almost as fully 
represented as would be those of any existing 
savage nation by the researches of a painstaking 
traveller. And yet, when we attempt any chrono- 
logical arrangement of the various forms, we find 
ourselves almost immediately at fault. From the 
number of objects found we may indeed safely 
infer that they represent, the lapse of no incon- 
siderable interval of time, but how great we 
know not; nor in most cases can we say, with any 
approach to certainty, whether a given object 
belongs to the commencement, middle, or close of 
the Polished Stone Period of Britain.” 


If there is so little certainty in regard 
to the true classification of the objects of the 
“ Neolithic period,” the uncertainty is much 
greater when we turn to those objects which 
Mr. Evans describes as 


“the relics of a still earlier period, when the art 
of grinding stone to an edge appears to have been 
unknown, and when man was associated in this 
country with a group of animals which has now 
for the most disappeared, either by emigra- 


tion to other latitudes, or by absolute extinction 
of the race.” 


It is, indeed, difficult to conceive of the ex- 
istence of a race of men through the long 
periods implied in the “Four Ages of the 
Caves,” and that of the River Drift, without 
their having attained to the simple art of 
grinding one stone upon another. It becomes 
still more difficult when we examine the 
group of relics from the caves, and find that 
the men who made them had acquired such 
high proficiency in smoothing, and adapting 
their implements of bone to their special 
purposes, and even in carving them with no 
inconsiderable artistic skill. Yet the fact 
remains, explain it as we may, that their flint 
implements, as a@ rule, are unfinished by 
grinding, while not a single implement from 





the River Drift has been so sharpened or 
sere either in whole or in part.- But, as 
fr. Evansremarks so frequently, “‘it is almost 
impossible to assign to individual specimens 
any chronological position from the form 
alone,” and with equal candour and truth he 
also remarks in this very connexion, that it 
would be unsafe to affirm that the process of 
grinding was unknown when these roughly- 
finished implements were in use. Nor is 
there much greater certainty of chrono- 
logical position obtained from the associa- 
tion of these rude implements with the 
remains of the extinct mammalia. And in 
the present stage of the inquiry, when so 
much depends on the correlation of geo- 
logical evidences, so obscure and indetermi- 
nate in their nature as to lead to conclusions 
the most opposite among geologists them- 
selves, it is obviously premature to deduce 
definite conclusions regarding the duration 
of the Cave and River Drift periods or their 
relative distances from our own time, It is 
better to have knowledge without belief, 
than belief without knowledge. Mr. Evans 
has given an admirable summary of the 
facts and the deductions as to their general 
bearing on the question of the relative an- 
tiquity of these rude relics of the earliest 
inhabitants of Great Britain, which we com- 
mend to the careful attention of all who are 
interested in the subject ; but while we are 
grateful to him for thus systematising the 
knowledge of the facts, we are content to 
rest in the sure hope of more light from the 
caves and drifts before subscribing uncon- 
ditionally to a creed so vague as “I believe 
in the antiquity of man.” On this question 
it is but fair, however, that Mr. Evans should 
be allowed to speak for himself. Summin 
up the whole matter, he says :— . 


“On the whole, it would seem that, for the 
present, at least, we must judge of the antiquity 
of these deposits rather from the general effect pro- 
duced upon our minds by the vastness of the 
changes which have taken place both in the 
external configuration of the country and its 
extent seaward since the time of their formation, 
than by any actual admeasurement of years or of 
centuries. To realise the full meaning of these 
changes almost transcends the powers of the 
imagination. "Who, for instance, standing on the 
edge of the lofty cliff at Bournemouth, and 
gazing over the wide expanse of waters between 
the present shore and a line connecting the Needles 
on the one hand, and the Ballard Down Foreland 
on the other, can fully comprehend how immensely 
remote was the epoch when what is now that vast 
bay was high and dry land, and a long range of 
chalk downs, 600 feet above the sea, bounded the 
horizon on the south? ‘And yet this must have 
been the sight that met the eyes of those primeval 
men who frequented the banks of that ancient 
river, which buried their handiworks in gravels 
that now cap the cliffs, and of the course of which 
so strange but indubitable a memorial subsists in 
what has now become the Solent Sea. 

“Or again, taking our stand on the high ter- 
races at Ealing, or Acton, or Highbury, and 
looking over the broad valley four miles in width, 
with the river flowing through it at a depth of 
about 100 feet below its former bed, in which 
beneath our feet are relics of human art deposited 
at the same time as the gravels: which of us can 
picture to himself the lapse of time represented by 
the excavation of a ey on such a scale, by a 
river greater, perhaps, in volume than the Thames, 
but still draining only the same tract of country ? 

“But when we remember that the traditions of 
the mighty and historic city now extending across 





the valley do not carry us back even to the close 
of that period of many centuries when a bronze- 
using people occupied this island — when we bear 
in mind that beyond that period lies another of 
probably far longer duration, when our barbaric 
predecessors sometimes polished their stone im- 
plements, but were still unacquainted with the 
use of metallic tools; when to the Historic, 
Bronze, and Neolithic Ages, we mentally add that 
long series of years which must have been required 
for the old fauna, with the mammoth and 
rhinoceros, and other to us strange and un- 
accustomed forms, to be supplanted by a group of 
animals more closely resembling those of the 
present day; and when, remembering all this, we 
realise the fact that all these vast periods of years 
have intervened since the completion of the ex- 
eavation of the valley and the of the Paleo- 
lithic period, the mind is almost lost in amazement 
at the vista of antiquity displayed. 

“So fully must this felt, that it is impossible 
not to sympathise with those who from sheer 
inability to carry their vision so far back into the 
dim past, and from unconsciousness of the cogency 
of other and distinct evidence as to the remoteness 
of the origin of the human race, are unwilling to 
believe in so vast an antiquity for man as must of 
necessity be conceded by those who, however 
feebly they may make their thoughts known to 
others, have fully and fairly weighed the facts which 
modern discoveries have unrolled before their 
eyes.” 

Joseph ANDERSON. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


TxosE who wish to study the controversy re- 
lating to the origin of the vertebrata will find in 
the Revue Setenti a valuable oom by Pro- 
fessor Giard, of Li We can only mention the 
leading facts. In 1867 Kowale announced 
that his researches into the development of the 
ascidians supplied the much-wanted connecting 
link between the invertebrate and vertebrate grou 
He found that in the embryos of the ascidians the 
nervous system was formed as in the vertebrates 
from the superficial layer of the blastoderm, and 
the process of development resembled that in 
amphioxus, the lowest of the vertebrates. This dis- 
covery was generally accepted and confirmed, but 
disputed by Van , whom Agassiz, in one of 
his last writings, complimented for having mani- 
fested a wonderful acuteness and “ innersight” 
when weakened by old age and almost blind. 
Professor Giard analyses at ae the objections 
of Von Baer, and controverts his doctrine that 
when animals fix themselves to any object so as 
to prevent their freedom of locomotion, they do so 
by their backs or dorsal surface, which is contrary 
to the observations of Darwin, Pagenstecher, and 
others. Having shown that no such law, or rule, 
exists, M. Giard confirms Kowalevsky as to the 
real position of the nervous system of the embryonic 
ascidians, and justifies Darwin’s supposition that 
an ascidian may have been the remote ancestor 
of man. He remarks that we find in the ascidi- 
ans a sort of dissociation of anatomical details 
united in the lower vertebrates, and in sepa- 
rated in the higher ones. “The dorsal chord of 
the ascidian larva, which is transitory and of little 
importance, becomes ent and of high signi- 
ficance in the v tes. The ventral furrow 
developed in the adult ascidian is only an embry- 
onic and transitory apparatus in the cyclostomous 
fishes (lamprey, &c.). This dissociation, which 
causes alternately the disappearance of this or that 
organ, destroying the connexion and figure 
of the type, shows that ology cannot resolve 
questions of this order without calling the new 
resources of embryogeny to its aid.” F 

M. Giard mentions that sometimes the tail of 
the larval ascidian attains to a remarkable degree 
of organisation, so that it is impossible to distin- 

ish it from that of a young fish, or batrachian. 

or example, the Molgula socialis, abundant at 
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Boulogne, exhibits a tail with rays. Other species 
of this genus have tailless larvae. 


Ir was mentioned at a recent meeting of the 
French Academy that M. Ed. Piette had found a 
bone flute in the cavern of Gourdan, pierced with 
three holes, like those which Captain Cook found 
the Tahitians using. 

‘ Anout March, April, and May, and in corres- 
ponding autumn months, on fine evenings, after 
sunset in the former case, and before sunrise in 
the latter, a lenticular°glow may be observed 
known as the zodiacal light, — § forming part 
of a luminous a ay surrounding the sun, and 
extending beyond the orbits of Mereury and 
Venus. It is only well seen in this country 
when the air is exceptionally clear, as the Rev. 
F. Hawlett found ‘it at 8°15 p.m. on March 25 
of this year. Sir J. Herschel conjectured it to 
be com of multitudes of s bodies, and 
“loaded perhaps with the actual materials of the 
tails of millions of comets, of which those bodies 
had been stripped in their successive perihelion 

issages.” Spectroscopic observations by Liais, 

iazzi Smyth, and Anderer gave a continuous 
spectrum hke that of weak sunlight. Recently 
Ir. Arthur Wright, using an exceedingly sensi- 
tive quartz plate in the collection of Yale 
College, in the construction of a very delicate 
polariscope, found from 15 to 20 per cent. of the 
zodiacal light polarised in the direction of a plane 
passing through the sun. The m did not 
materially differ from that of sunlight of the same 
intensity. From these facts it appears that the 
zodiacal light comes from the sun, and is reflected 
by solid bodies moving in an orbit round the sun. 


A RECENT number of Der Naturforscher gives 
an account of experiments on. phosphorescent 
wood related by Herr Ludwig in an inaugural 
address at Hilburghausen. Like other observers 
he traced the luminosity to the mycelium threads of 
a fungus ; and using a micro-spectroscope in a dark 
room, he saw a group of dak Tae in the blue, 
and a broad absorption band in the violet. Tem- 
perature had a considerab!e influence on the lumi- 
nosity : at 4°5° C. it was weak, dull even at 10°C., 
brighter from 18° to 20°, brightest from 25° to 30°; 
after which it grew weaker, and vanished at 45°, 
but being moistened as it cooled, the light was re- 
newed, Placing a portion of wood bark with 
mycelium growing in it, in a eudiometer, he found 
two cubic centimétres of oxygen absorbed in six 
hours. He was not able to add any fresh infor- 
mation concerning the relation of the phosphorence 
to the growth of certain species of fungi. 


Tae same journal copies from the Archives 
Néerlandaises an account of hybrid fruits found in 
a pic of citrons. Five had a colour and taste 
resembling citrons, while four were more like 
oranges. Messrs. Oudermans, into whose hands 
they came, planted the few seeds they found, but 
no development occurred. They ihink it most 
likely that these hybrids came, not from a tree of 
crossed character, but from either a flower of 
Citrus medica being fertilised by pollen from C. 
aurantium, or vice versd, the former being the most 
probable. 


Durrye some recent excavations at San “Juan 
de los Morros, in Venezuela, for the purpose of 
improving the exterior of the sulphur-baths of 
that village, a number of bones were found which, 
on being submitted to Dr. A. Ernst, were identified 
as belonging to the Mastodon Andium. Dr. Ernst 
contributed four papers on the subject to La 
Opinion Nacional of Caracas, last month, and is 
Whee 25. detailed scientific description of them. 

ese relics of the fauna of the Old World are 
looked — by the common people as remains of 
the antediluvian giants. Thus a place at Bogoté, 
where many bones of the mastodon have been 
found, is called EZ Campo de los gigantes. 

AN association numbering of 300 
aneaens, and including entire families, has been 
ormed at Stuttgart under the Presidency of Pro- 


fessor ‘Zech, for the purpose of carrying out the 
cay of cremation in opposition to burial of 
the dead. 


Tue list of new members of the Academy of 
Sciences at Munich includes the names of Ismail 
Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt ; Gaston Paris, professor 
of the Romance Tongue and Literature at the 
Collége de France in Paris; Dr. F. Kielhorn, 
superintendent of the Sanskrit classes in the 
Deccan College at Poonah ; and Dr. Paul du Bois- 
Reymond, Ordinary Professor of Mathematics at 
the University of Tiibingen. 


In accordance with a new regulation, all school- 
masters in Bavaria are to add to the statistical 
tables, already required from them in their 
official reports, notifications as to the colour of the 
eyes, hair, and skin of the children in their schools. 

rom the earliest of these reports, as given by the 
schoolmaster of Ansbach, it would appear that 
among 1,500 children, there were about an equal 
number of gray, blue, and black eyed individuals, 
while in regard to complexion, the percentage was 
about eighty light to twenty dark skins. 


Proressor SILvEstRi, who recently passed two 
nights and two days on the summit of the crater 
of Mount Etna, prognosticates a strong and not 
very remote eruption of the mountain. t May, 
the volcano, which for five years had been ere 
tranquil, first gave signs of renewed activity, whic 
have continued to the present time with few or no 
intermissions. According to Professor Silvestri, 
these phenomena, which include subterranean 
thunderings and vivid flashings of light, are due 
to the sudden explosion of gases, moving in cir- 
cular lines, to the eruption of burning substances 
which fall back into the crater with loud noises, 
and the shooting forth of scintillating ashes from 
every crevice and crack in the walls of the crater. 
A general impression prevails in the neighbour- 
hood that new craters have been formed, and 
eruptions are said to have been noticed on the 
Bronte side of Etna; but as yet the phenomena 
have continued to be locally circumscribed by the 
older boundaries of the mountain, and no definite 
change has taken place in the outline and form of 
the entire mass. 


Accorpixé to the report presented to Congress 
before the close of this year’s session, there are 
in the United States 66,237 miles of railways, 
the combined cost of which amounted to 
3,000,700,000,000 dollars. The capital invested 
in railroads is moreover upwards of twice as great 
as the sum representing the national debt. The 
relation between the mileage of railways and the 
population was, in 1873, in the ratio of one mile 
to every 582 persons. 


Tue association organised at Bremen for the 

omotion of German Arctic Explorations has 
issued the closing part of the Description of the 
Second German North Polar Expedition in 1869- 
1871 under Captain Kari Koldewey. (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1874.) The admirable maps and 
numerous coloured plates with which this work is 
illustrated, and the large amount of scientific in- 
formation which it imparts in regard to arctic 
exploration generally, render it one of the most 
useful publications of its kind. 


Tue Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India has recently published the second and 
third volumes of the Vital Statistics of the Bengal 
Presidency, by Dr. James L.. Bryden, which con- 
sist of the Statistical Standard for the European 
Army for the ten-year period 1860-69, and a 
Record of Epidemic Cholera from 1817 to 1872. 
The first volume, published in 1871, contained 
Annual Returns of the Euro and Native 
Armies, and of the Jails, from 1858 to 1869, 


Mr. Jonn Waternovse, F.R.S., has printed 
~ = circulation a thin hr volume, en- 
titled Hight Years’ Meteorology of Halifax, being 
a Record of Observations taken at Watt’ Heed 





during the years 1866 to 1873 inclusive, The 





results of the observations are reduced in thirteen 
tables, one of which contains the Readings of the 
Rain Gauge from 1829 to 1873. 


Tae Monthly Notices of the Papers and Pro- 
ceedings and the Report of the Royal Society of 
Tasmania for 1872, have lately arrived in Eng- 
land. It appears that the Society’s Gardens were 
visited by 24,666 persons, and the Museum by 
14,956 persons during the year. The Society re- 
ceives a government grant of 400/. for the quien, 
and one of 2002. for the museum. The Pro- 
ceedings contain a notice of a monster cuttle-fish 
found in New Zealand, one of whose feelers was 
fourteen feet, and the others eleven feet long. 


Tue Royal Observatory of the Brera at Milan 
has just issued as the third number of its pub- 
lications a paper by Signor G. V. Schiaparelli on 
the Precursors of Copernicus among the Ancients, 
which was read last year by the author on the 
occasion of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Copernicus. 


THe last part of the Transactions of the 
Senckenberg Society of Frankfort-on-Main con- 
tains a paper by Emil Stohr on the Province 
Banjuwangi in East Java and its Group of Volca- 
noes, which is illustrated with eight plates. The 
yes also contains a a on the Reptiles of 

orocco and the Canary Islands, by O. Bottger. 


THE energetic director of the Russian Central 
Physical Observatory at St, Petersburg, Mons. 
H. Wild, has lately published the Annals of the 
Observatory for the year 1872, a volume of 780 
pages, containing observations from all parts of 
the empire; Reports of the Observatory for the 
years 1871 and 1872; and the third volume of the 
Repertorium fiir Meteorologie for 1874, a collection 
of eight papers on meteorological subjects of 
interest by Wild and others. 


Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, No. XTV, 
May, 1874.—The present number contains no less 
than twenty-one original articles, besides the usual 
notes on anatomy and physiology and cognate 
subjects. Among the more important are: 1. Pro- 
fessor Binz on Some Effects of Alcohol on Warm- 
blooded Animals. He states that the impression 
of heat felt after taking alcohol is only subjective, 
and is not perceptible by the thermometer. 
Moderate doses cause lowering of the temperature 
of the blood amounting to 3°5 or 5° Fahr. 
Alcohol diminishes the metamorphosis of tissue 
and consequently decreases the urea and the car- 
bonic acid. The answer to the question whether 
alcohol is a food depends on circumstances. It is 
not required to sustain life under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but is useful when through any cause, 
such as cold air or feverish excitement, an increase 
of our tissue metamorphosis arises. 2. Dr. Blake 
describes the action of certain inorganic substances 
when introduced directly into the blood, as lime, 
strontia, baryta, and lead, and shows that in the 
same isomorphous group, intensity of physiological 
action increases as the atomic weight of the ele- 
ments. 3. Professor Cleland describes some 
double-bodied monsters. 4. Dr. Reyher gives the 
results of his investigations on the cartilages and 
synovial membranes of the joints. 5, Dr. Resch 
on the Acidity of the Gastric Juice, which he 
attributes to hydrochloric acid, secreted chiefly at 
the cardiac extremity of the stomach, though 
mingled in the dog with some lactic acid. 6. 
Professor Turner gives some details of the ana- 
tomy of the Greenland Shark, and also gives a paper 
on variation in the arrangement of nerves, another 
on theconvolutions of the brain, and a fourth on the 

lacentation of the sloths. 7. Mr. Savory on the 

igamentum Teres. 8. Dr. Radcliffe, The Syn- 
thesis of Motion. 9. Professor Crum Brown on 
the Sense of Rotation and the Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Semicircular Canals of the Internal 
Ear. 10. Dr. Brunton on the Effect of Warmth 
in preventing Death by Chloral. 11. Mr. Champ- 
neys on the Septum Atriorum of the Frog and 
Rabbit. 12. J.C. Ewart on the Epithelial Arrange- 
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ment in front of the Retina, and on the External 
Surface of the Capsule of the Lens. 


Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, Band x., Heft 1.— 
This part contains—I. Researches on the Formation 
of Fat in the Animal Body, by H. Weiske and 
E. Wildt. 2. Physiological Spectrum Analyses, 
by K. Vierordt. 3. On the a of Vegetable 
Mucus and of Gum from the Intestine into the 
Fluids of the Body. 4. Substitution of Lime in 
the Bones, by Dr. J. Konig. 5. Researches on 
the Conduction of Heat by the Skin, by Dr. Ferd. 
Klug. 6. On the Digestibility of the Gelatine- 
yielding Tissues, by Dr. Johann Elzinger. And 
lastly, a paper by E. Bunge on the Value of 
Common galt and the relation of potassium salts 
in the human organism from an ethnological 
point of view. 


New York Medical Journal, vol, xix., No. VI. ; 
contains a good article on the Mechanism of 
Hearing, by Albert H. Buck; and another, by 
Dr. J. C. Dallon, on the Spectrum of Bile. 


Tue sixth annual session of the American Phi- 
lological Association began at Hartford, U.S.A., 
on Tuesday, July 14, at 3 p.m, in the High 
School building. After short addresses of welcome 
from Professor Wm. Thompson and Mayor Sprague, 
of Hartford, papers were read by Professor S. 8. 
Haldeman, of Pennsylvania, on “An English 
Vowel-mutation ” (a and e, as in cag, keg; mash, 
mesh); by Professor W. W. Fowler, of Durham, 
Connecticut, on “ Paradoxes in Language” (words 
from the same root, with opposite meanings, as 
black and bleach; glow and gloom, &c.); by 
Professor F. P. Brewer, of South Garolina, on 
“A Leaf of a Latin MS. found in the binding of a 
book, a fragment of a Code of Regal Laws, on ev 
from Italy.” At the evening meeting, at eight, 
the President, Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Philadelphia, read his address. 
The three great facts of the past year were the 
completion of Pott’s great Lexicon of Roots, the 
foundation of the English Dialect Society, the 

ublication of M. Lenormant’s Grammar of the 
Speech of the Primitive Population of Babylonia, 
which promised to do for the Turanian family as 
much as Sanskrit had done for the Indo-European. 
Besides these, many other valuable books had 
been published, and much good work done. Keltic 
studies had been firmly established in England, 
France, and Germany; Cleasby and Vigfusson’s 
Icelandic Dictionary had been completed, and the 
Early English Text Society had produced the last 
of the texts of William’s Vision of Piers Plough- 
man, with a new volume of most welcome Anglo- 
Saxon Honiilies. The reform of Latin and Greek 

ronunciation was also proceeding. Professor 

arch then dwelt on the hindrances that our 
absurd English spelling put in the way of learning, 
and urged the adoption of a universal alphabet. 
He noted certain changes now going on in the for- 
mation of words and phrases, and contended that 
these might well be,and ought tobe, guided and con- 
trolled. Hence he urged the aesthetic cultivation of 
speech by writers and speakers generally, and spe- 
cially the cultivation and simplification of scientific 
language, so as to draw technical terms near the 
popular speech in those qualities which are 
valuable in it ; simplicity, brevity, harmony, 
natural and truthful relations in sound and sense 
to the roots of speech; thus making technical 
terms grateful to the cultivated literary sense, 
and ensuring them the welcome that we give to 
a happy revival of a word in Chaucer, or a cun- 
ning grace of novel application in Tennyson or 
Emerson. Here Professor March praised the new 
vocabulary that Mr. A, J. Ellis has invented for 
his late able mathematical treatise. The Professor 
further argued for the improvement in education 
that must result from the advance of philology; 
he urged the study of the early Christian writers 
in Greek and Latin, and lamented that our chil- 
dren should spend years on the faint Homeric 
echoes of Virgil, the graceful epicureanism of 





Horace, and never see the Dies Irae. He re- 
gretted also the death in life in English Literature, 
the depressing tone of Tennyson’s wail over the 
vanished heroes of old time, and the death’s head 
in every flower of Morris’s Earthly Paradise, such 
a contrast to the exultant lyrics and orations on 
which the American youth have been hitherto 
reared. Lastly, Professor March argued that with 
the advance of the science of language, the dis- 
covery of its laws—laws of the mind and history 
of man—must come a great and_ beneficial change 
in the methods of psychology and the philosophy 
of history. 

The association met three times a day, and 
the following was the programme for its first day's 
regular work :— 

MORNING. 


1. The Prepositions in the Homeric Poems; by 
Professor W. 8S. Tyler, of Amherst College. 

2. The Greek Subjunctives; by Professor J. B. 
Sewall, of Bowdoin College. 

5. On a Passage in the Odyssey ; by Professor L. R. 
Packard, of Yale College. - 

4. The Authenticity of the Documents in Demos- 
thenes on the Crown; by Professor M. L. D'Ooge, of 
the University of Michigan. 

5. Aristotle ; by Thomas Davidson, of St. Louis, Mo. 

AFTERNOON. 

1. The Character of the Latin of the Vulgate; by 
Professor Charles Short, of Columbia College. 

2. The Proportional Elements of English Utter- 
ance; by Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. 

8. Numerals. in the Language of the American 
Indians and the Indian Mode of Counting; by Dr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford. 

4. The Pronunciation of German Vowels; by the 
Rev. C. W. Ernst, of Providence. 

EVENING. 

1. The Origin and History of the Word Philan- 
thropy; by Colonel T. W. Higginson, of Newport. 

2. The Falache Language of Abyssinia; by Dr. C. 
H. Brigham, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

8. The Hebrew of the Bible and the Arabic of the 
Koran; by Bishop Julius Ferrette. 


Tue first volume of the Berlin Numismatic 
Journal (Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Herausg. Dr. 
A. von Sallet) is now completed. The fourth 
part opens with a notice by Dr. Friedlander of 
the acquisitions made by the Berlin Museum 
during last year. A great part of this notice is 
filled, as might have been expected, by a rather 
lengthy account of the Fox collection purchased 
in 1873 by the Museum, It appears that the 
Berlin collection has now outstripped, so far as 
Greek coins are concerned, all other collections, 
with the exception of those of London and 
Paris. It now contains about 160,000 coins, of 
which 44,000 are Greek (860 gold, and nearly 
14,000 silver), 31,000 Roman (1,670 gold, and 
14,500 silver), and about 85,000 mediaeval, 
modern and oriental. The next paper is by the 
editor, Dr. von Sallet, on the most ancient tetra- 
drachms of the Arsacids. The same numismatist 
also contributes an article upon the coins of P. 
Helvius Pertinax Caesar, the son of the Emperor 
Pertinax, in which he asserts the genuineness of 
the coins, and brings inscriptional evidence to the 
fact that young Pertinax received the title of Caesar. 
P. Lambros, in a short paper entitled “ Unedirte 
Miinze von Tenea ” publishes the first known coin 
of that city, a brass piece, struck at the time of Sep- 
timius Severus, bearing the name of Julia Domna. 
Dr. Imhoof-Blumer contributes “ Numismatische 
Berichtigungen,” or corrections to Hunter's Cata- 
logue, to Taylor Combe’s Veterum populorum et 
regum numt qui in Museo Britannico adservantur, 
and to Leake’s Numismata Hellenica; to which 
he adds a notice of fourteen coins of the Phrygian 
city Kibyra. L. Meyer describes four inedited 
coins of Asia Minor. P. Brock, of Kopenhagen, 
contributes an interesting paper on “ Probable 
Witnesses to Wendic Influences in Denmark.” 
“The Coin-Find of Dobra” (a village in the 
district of Plock, in Poland), by H. Dannenberg, 
is a list of 123 mediaeval and modern coins. The 
section of ‘‘ Miscellen” comprises a short obituary 





netis #h Louis Sambon, the author of Recherches 
sur les Monnaies de la Presquiile Italique depuis 
leur Origine jusqu’a la Bataille d Actium, who 
died in October, 1873 ; also a few short articles by 
Th. Mommsen, von Sallet, and Dannenberg, on 
various subjects. Under the heading “ Literatur” 
we find a very slight review of Brandis’s Essay on 
the “Decipherment of Cypriote,” by Dr. von 
Sallet, in which the reviewer confines himself to 
the numismatic bearings of Brandis’s labours. 
There are several other reviews, among which we 
may mention those of De Saulcy’s Numismatique 
de la Terre Sainte, of De Rougé’s Monnaies des 
Nomes de 0 Egypte, and of Friedlinder and von 
Sallet’s Catalogue of the Select Exhibition of 
Coins at Berlin. The number concludes with 
remarks by Dr. Friedlinder on De Saulcy’s last 
work on the Coins of the Holy Land. 








FINE ART. 


THE PRINTS AFTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the Engraved Works 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, from 1755 to 


1820. By Edward Hamilton, M.D., 
F.L.S., &e. (London: P. & D. Colnaghi 
& Co., 1874.) 


THe prints after Sir Joshua have always 
been favourites with one class or another of 
the buyers of pictures. They were bought 
during the painter’s life much as common 
photographs are bought by the many in our 
own day: not of course so extensively: that 
could not be, since there existed neither the 
supply nor the demand ; but the prints were 
bought then, there can be little doubt, with 
little genera] appreciation of their artistic 
value. They were bought — and happy 
was the generation that could buy them— 
where flashy popular prints are bought 
to-day. Reproduction by means of mezzo- 
tint engraving was the fashionable process 
for reproduction and multiplication at the 
moment. The great engravers of that day 
hardly knew themselves that they were great» 
The generation that lost them had to find 
that out. The generation that kept them, 
paid them for their work ; and work paid 
for at the moment—work with a market 
value—is not generally held to be immortal 
at the time that it is produced. Sir Joshua 
himself was however one of the first to 
recognise the surpassing merit of these mezzo- 
tint engravings—the surpassing excellence 
which the method had then attained. Look- 
ing at a print by McArdell, after one of his 
works, he said “ By this man I shall be im- 
mortalised!”” When he said that, was he 
thinking solely of the excellence of the print, 
and of its wide publication; or was he fore- 
seeing the day when so much of the charm 
of the colour of the work of his own hand 
should be gone ?—when time should have 
ruined, or at the least damaged, too much, 
and when a very great deal of his reputation 
should have to rest on other men’s trans- 
cripts and translations of his works. 

- ‘Transcripts, even more than translations, 
they may indeed be called ; for many of them 
reproduce the touch with a fidelity second 
only to that with which they reproduce the 
subject. Accordingly, they become more 
and more highly valued—their money value 
has never increased so fast as within the last 
few years—and this is a thing which no one 
can regret; for,-as Dr. Hamilton remarks in 
the preface to his new Catalogue, “to possess 
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such works is to live with Reynolds and his 
times; to study them is to nourish and 
improve the taste.” To us, too, they have 
all the interest of an art that is peculiarly 
English. If we are first in water colours, 
we are almost alone in mezzotint. The art, 
if not of English invention, is essentially 
of English practice. Mezzotint engraving, 
pure and simple, reached its highest point 
when the best of these works after Sir 
Joshna were executed. That was chiefl 
during the last thirty years of the eighteent 
century. Some of the engravers lived on 
a good many years into the nineteenth. 
One or two of them took part, in the 
early years of the nineteenth, in that com- 
bined work of etching and of mezzotint 
by which, between 1807 and 1819, the 
great Liber Studiorum was produced. But 
the work in pure mezzotint, executed dur- 
ing the last part of the last century, was 
the finest thing any such work could be, and 
was the best of all possible means for con- 
veying the quality of Sir Joshua’s paintings 
—subject, spirit, and touch. Only when we 
hear of exceedingly high prices being given 
for certain of these prints—favourite sub- 
jects, to begin with, and very rare besides— 
do we venture to ask whether, as Fine Art, 
they are worth an outlay quite as great; for 
remarkable as are their qualities, it must be 
remembered, that unlike the prints of Liber 
Studiorum, they are wanting in the severe 
beauty and value of line. That, of course, 
mezzotint, pure and simple, can never have. 
The whole process forbids it. Turner got 
that by his etched work in Liber Studiorum, 
and of most etchings proper it is a very high 
and peculiar property. But Liber Studiorwm 
is well-nigh the only work which combines 
the supreme softness and richness of mezzo- 
tint with the beauty of line, now fine, now 
strong, which is at the command of a great 
etcher. 

Many of the men who practised mezzotint 
engraving were themselves artists. Hodges, 
the engraver of the Contemplative Youth, of 
Lady Dashwood, and of several of the best 
male portraits after Sir Joshua, was a por- 
trait painter of much distinction. He spent 
many years in Holland (Dr. Hamilton tells 
us), and is there considered as a Dutch 
artist. Richard Houston was a miniature 
painter. S. W. Reynolds began as a land- 
scape painter. But, generally, the greater 
masters were engravers alone. None are 
greater than McArdell, James Watson, and 
J. Raphael Smith. But it would be rash 
indeed to assert that these, with Hodges— 
or, better, say with Valentine Green—ex- 
haust the list of the greatest, when the 
greatest have to be chosen out of a company 
numbering one hundred and three. But 
McArdell has special claim to be mentioned, 
since Sir Joshua appreciated his work so 
highly. Like other great mezzotint en- 
gravers, he was an Irishman. And Watson, 
amongst many other fine things, engraved 
Mrs. Abington as the Comic Muse. (Mrs. 
Abington was the original Lady Teazle.) 
And J. Raphael Smith produced a host of 
the finest engravings: masterly in technique 


and in spirit. None of them is finer than 


his rare print of Mrs. Carnac, of which a 
proof is known to have been sold for little 
less than a hundred guineas. To see this 





along, say, with the print of Emma Hart 
(afterwards Lady Hamilton) as a Bacchante, 
or with the print of the Honourable Miss 
Bingham (a pretty thing, by Bartolozzi, but 
as an engraving not so great), or with the 
Miss Jacobs, by Spilsbury, or with the Nelly 
O’Brian, is indeed to quaff, as from its ve 
source, “at such a magic cup as Englis 
Reynolds once compounded.” 

Perhaps of all these engravers, Raphael 
Smith was the first. He executed more 
than forty plates after Sir Joshua—men, 
women, children: an archbishop, a dancer, 
a woman of the great world. He began his 
work young: much of that which is most 
famous was done before he was thirty years 
old. He was a relative of George Mor- 
land’s, and often helped that gifted scape- 
pe in his pecuniary and other difficulties. 

e engraved altogether one hundred and 
fifty plates, and died, hardly an old man, at 
Doncaster, in 1812. But it is impossible to 
follow in a review the history of the various 
engravers, which Dr. Hamilton has given in 
a concise form at the end of the catalogue 
proper. Moreover, the work of very many 
of the engravers has long ceased to have 
any general importance. Many persons who 
happen to be wholly unversed in these things 
imagine that any mezzotint after Sir Joshua 
is a possession of present value. That is a 
mistake. The inferior prints can hardly 
share in the benefit of the popularity of the 
greater ones. Among the mass there are a 
goodly, but still a limited, number, which 
amateurs, connoisseurs, and collectors recog- 
nise, study, and possess. 

The catalogue proper is divided into three 
parts, of which one is devoted to a record 
of the male portraits, another to the female 
portraits, and another to the miscellaneous 
subjects. The author has given biographical 
particulars of the sitters, the like of which 
we believe no one before has attempted to 
afford. Each picture is described. Its date 
is given whenever that is possible, and also 
the place of its present abode. Thus much 
more has been attained than has been at- 
tained in any previous catalogue. Of these 
there are four. The first, which has been 
the foundation for all the others, is Richard- 
son’s: published a very short time after Sir 
Joshua’s death. The second, which we have 
not seen, Dr. Hamilton describes as almost 
a reprint of Richardson’s catalogue, with 
the addition of the prices at which the en- 
gravings were originally published: “ these 
prices ranged from two and sixpence to thirty 
shillings, according to the size and state of the 
plate.” The third catalogue was published 
in 1825, by Wheatley in Leicester Square ; 
but that is merely areprint. Finally, Cotton, 
so lately as 1857, compiled a Catalogue of 
the portraits painted by Sir Joshua; and 
this gave also the names of the engravers, 
the dates, and the names of the possessors 
of the pictures. In Dr. Hamilton’s own 
work, some old mistakes are corrected; but 
the task has been a laborious one, and has 
not itself been accomplished wholly without 
error. .Thus the portrait of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds when a young man (engraved by 
S. W. Reynolds) is said to have been en- 
graved in 1796. The majority of the impres- 
sions may have been engraved at that date ; 
but the British Museum possesses a copy 





engraved (and we have seen one elsewhere) 
@ year earlier—in 1795. Again, it is perha 
by a misprint that Watson’s engraving of the 
girl-child Beauclerc, is described as in mezzo- 
tint. Is it not in stipple? On the other 
hand, one or two “ omissions ”’ discovered in . 
the work by a critic, are not perhaps so certain 
to be in truth omissions. Mention has been 
made, by acritic, ofan Infant Johnson now at 
Bowood. But is that picture admitted with- 
out contest to be the work of Sir Joshua? 
At the first blush, at least, it does not look 
very likely. Mr. Watts, at all events, has 
painted no portrait of the “infant Tenny- 
son ” or the “ infant Browning.” Sir Joshua 
lived in other times, and may therefore have 
done otherwise. The point is worth settling, 
and meanwhile the author of this Catalogue 
Raisonné may no doubt be congratulated on 
having accomplished a work which contains 
much that is interesting. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


History of the Coinage of Syracuse. By Barcla 
V. Head. (London, 1874.) A little volume with 
fifteen plates, giving 192 selected specimens of 
the coinage of Syracuse, reproduced in the best 
manner of the Autotype Company, must be a great 
temptation to those who know just a little of that 
most splendid series of ancient coins. A wide 
circulation of Mr. Head’s book could be only for 
the interest of public instruction and delight. The 
text is, of course, very learned—it had originall 
appeared in the Chronicle of the Numismatic 
Society of London—dealing often with such sub- 
jects as standards of weight, and the fluctuations 
in the relative value of metals. At the same time 
there are few pages which do not bear witness to 
that desire of imparting generally useful informa- 
tion so conspicuous in Mr. Head’s Guide to the 
Electrotypes of Coins exhibited in the British 
Museum. Though in theory the principle of 
selection which Mr. Head has followed is not that 
which obtains in nature, and is now very fre- 
quently met with in the publication of works of 
art, viz., a selection of the most attractive speci- 
mens—practically he has nearly arrived at the 
same result. The primary object of the book is 
to give a chronological view of the coins of 
Syracuse, of which town a brief historical out- 
line is given, divided into periods and placed 
vis-a-vis with the periods of coinage. There is an 
awkward sentence gn p. 2, in which certain coins 
are spoken of as “described by themselves,” and 
again at p. 25 the printer has been at fault in the 
following sentence: “‘ But how they were sold, or 
how much of the territory was sold, we are left 
in ignorance.” 

Tue Monthly Magazine of Design consists of 
forty-four designs illustrative of the master-pieces 
of all periods. The work is in folio, with bold, 
well-executed woodcuts, much in the style of the 
Art pour Tous, published in Paris. The subjects 
are mostly derived from German museums, many 
of great interest. One of the most curious is a 
ceremonial hammer, preserved at Munich, used by 
Pope Julius III. when he opened the Jubilee of 
1550, by giving three strokes upon the door of 
St. Peter's. Pope vy og XIII. used the hammer 
on & similar occasion in 1576, and then gave it to 
Duke Ernest of Bavaria, who had been present at 
the ceremony. The hammer is of silver, gilt, 
richly decorated with the Papal arms, a relief of 
Moses striking the rock, and various figures and 
ornaments. A plate is given of the fine sword- 
hilt of Duke Christian I., from Dresden, chased 
with figures in high relief and exquisite finish, the 
work of Leigeber, the armourer, of Augsburg. A 
gold necklace of four small interlaced chains with 
central knot and serpent ends, and a diadem with 
acorn filagree pendants, both from the graves near 
Kertch ; four elaborate plates of a monumental 
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stove of German faience in the Castle of Wiilf- 
lingen, near Winterthur, similar in style to that: 
by Hans Kraut in the South Kensington Museum ; 
the fine carvi in the Minster at Constance, a 
gorgeous mong table pedestal at Stuttgart, a 
mirror frame at Vienna—are among the illustra- 
tions of this book, which, if it continues of equal 
merit with this first volume, will be a useful 
addition to the many illustrated works on Art- 
workmanship. EpIror. 








THE CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART ON 
MONTMARTRE. 


Tue history of the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
or the votive offering of the nation to be erected 
on the heights of Montmartre, is intimately con- 
nected with our political history during the last 
few years. The designs for its construction, 
which haye been for some weeks exhibited for 
competition in the Palace of Industry, show 
plainly that more than one of the architects have 
endeavoured to embody the idea of the clergy, 
which was inspired by resentment and ambition. 
The object of the designers in these plans, there- 
fore, is twofold—to exhibit their architectural 
ability and, at the same time, declare their prin- 
ciples. 

The intention of erecting some religious build- 
ing to dominate over Paris and proclaim France 
to be repentant and devout (Gallia poenitens et 
devota), has for a long time been nourished in the 
minds of the heads of the Church. It was first 
realised in the Church of Sainte-Geneviéve, but that 
was a much more modest attempt than the pre- 
sent. Paris could hardly object to the honour 
bestowed —_ her patroness, a shepherdess and 
daughter of the people, a kind of peaceful Joan of 
Are, who had saved her country from the attacks 
of the Huns. This huge pill was gilded with 
romance; and, in accordance with the devotion 
paid by the French to the ugliest foreign objects, 
its form bore a certain vague resemblance in minia- 
ture to St. Peter's at Rome. But the Revolution 

ossessed herself of this basilica, which has nothing 
Bhristian or Catholic either in its external form 
or in its interior decorations. The Revolution 
dispersed to the winds the relics of problematic 
authenticity, and removed thither, as to their last 
resting-place, the bones of Rousseau and Voltaire. 
On the fagade, which resembles that of a pagan 
temple, she inscribed this dedication: “ Aux 
grands hommes la patrie reconnaissante.” None 
of the reactions which have followed have been able 
to purify the Pantheon from the poisonous breath 
of the Revolution. The shades of Voltaire and 
Rousseau fill the dome. M. Philippe de Chenne- 
viéres is endeavouring at the present moment to 
disguise the interior with religious paintings, but 
this attempt will last no longer than the clerical 
carnival. When that is over the mask will fall of 
itself. The Assembly authorised the building of 
the Church of the Sacred Heart soon after the 
triumph of the cause of order. The middle 
classes, forgetting that they were, and always 
must be, essentially Voltairian, voted for it at a 
sitting which must have greatly astonished the 
rest of Europe. The Pope sent two briefs and 
20,000 francs to the Archbishop of Paris. The 
proclamations set forth that the nation, in further- 
ance of its vow to obtain the deliverance of the 
Sovereign Pontiff and the salvation of France, 
propose to erect a votive church to Jesus Christ 
and his Sacred Heart in the name of France. 
By order of the Archbishop a subscription is 
to remain open for five years in the diocese 
of Paris. Collections are to be made in all 
directions for the sacred purpose. The sub- 
scription is said to amount already to 1,500,000 
francs. We shall see presently that this will 
not go far. But, rightly or wrongly, the Pa- 
risians are persuaded that this subscription is 
entirely political, and that the larger portion of 
the funds is intended to help the Spanish priests 
to shoot those who have not the same views on 
the Republic as they have themselves, The 





papers distributed in the beginning of this to 
feb eudapelitens announce the new bialding, 
whose aspect is to be north and south, is to have 
its facade and principal entrance looking towards 
Paris. Several of e architects, with this end in 
view, have surrounded this fagade with a wide 
gallery whence an imposing group of ecclesiastics 
may, on solemn occasions, distribute their bene- 
dictions over the town, which will be, as it were, 
kneeling at. their feet. “Bless, bless, lord,” 
said a priest to a bishop who, during the Empire, 
was somewhat unpopular in his diocese, “B 
God will know his own.” A colossal statue of 
the Sacred Heart is to be placed on the exterior 
in @ conspicuous position, Some of the competi- 
tors, taking these words literally, have made the 
whole edifice a sort of huge pedestal to a statue of 
Christ exhibiting through his side a bleeding 
heart; some have placed this statue, perfectly 
isolated, on the top of the central tower or on the 
dome, a familiar and not too respectful mode of 
treatment; others have enclosed it within a 
canopy supported by small columns or have imi- 
tated the charming fountain of the Innocents (which, 
by the bye, in its primitive condition had only three 
sides, as it rested against a wall). One competitor 
loyally royalist, has made the three columns of 
the central tower support a royal crown. The 
Comte de Chambord will, no doubt, graciously 
thank him from Frohsdorff, and—like Mdme. de 
Sevigné, who declared Louis XIV. to be the 
wittiest of men one day when he asked her to 
dance—will pronounce the plan of this architect 
to be the most perfect of all. 

The Pope will also have to thank M. Moyaux, 
who has surmounted his edifice with a tiara—the 
triple crown which rules over all the powers of 
earth. I am afraid that Paris will find some 
difficulty in bowing down before this new cap of 
Gessler. The clergy must have thought itself 
very powerful when it ventured on aa imperti- 
nences. Is it really so strong; or must we utter 
the terrible prediction of the poet, Quem deus 
vult perdere prius dementat? The building is 
to be crowned with one or more high towers, 
domes, or belfrys. There is a rivalry between 
two parties, one in favour of domes, who have 
the Institute on their side, the other in favour 
of belfrys, protected by the clergy. The Insti- 
tute supports M. Abadie, inspector-general of 
diocesan edifices, architect and restorer of the 
celebrated Romanesque church of Périgueux. His 
Ee includes, besides a central dome and a num- 

r of little domes, decreasing in size, a high, 
square bell-tower, placed at one of the angles of 
the end opposite to the facade. The party of 
the belfrys is, they say, secretly favoured by the 
Archbishop himself. They patronise two brothers, 
by name Douillard. One is a layman, the other, 
who obtained the second artistic prize in Rome, 
became disgusted with civil life and took orders. 
He is, I believe, a Dominican. The design of the 
brothers Douillard does not impress me in the 
least. And who can foretell what mines will be 
sprung? The archbishop, in order to make con- 
cessions to the ideas of the day, or at any rate to 
the promoters of ideas, has appointed a commission 
to decide between the works offered by the com- 
petitors, twelve members of which will be ap- 
poinet by himself and six by the competitors. 

he designs will be classed; the ten first on the 
list will receive compensation to the amount of 
12,000 or 15,000 francs. This is quite right. 
But Fis Eminence, in a wise and prudent clause, 
formally reserves to himself the right of selecting 
the architect entrusted with the building, either 
from among the competitors or elsewhere. [We 
recorded last week that the first prize in this com- 
petition had been awarded to M. Abadie.—Ep, ] 

The whole expense is not to exceed seven 
million francs. It is a regular mystification. 
The requirements are considerable—a church, 
a crypt, buildings for the sextons and for the 
sacred vessels, apartments for the resident and 
non-resident priests, a kitchen with its acces- 





sories, and a cellar—additions essential to a 
clerical establishment according to the paper of 
instructions. All this would require more than 
seven million but they must also remember 
that they have to, build upon a soil as thin 
cardboard. Wells have been sunk and soundings 
taken. Stone was reached only at an enormous 
depth. Montmartre has emptied itself in the 
construction of Paris. The development of the 
= r the vast basin ae ape on by the Seine has 
or its primary and permanent reason the 

abundance of stone and. other materials, and the 
facility with which they could be made: use of. 
Montmartre is as hollow as a cocoa-nut shell, The 
hill ought itself to be rebuilt before it could 
support an edifice of such size. 

ut let us proceed. Two plans are really fine. 
One of them is practical. It is by Messrs. Magne 
—father and son. M. Magne, the father—an 
architect of great merit, to whom we owe the 
charming Vaudeville Theatre which ornaments 
the corner of the Boulevard and the street of the 
Chaussée d’Antin—sent an admirable to the 
competitive exhibition for the rebuilding of the 
Hotel de Ville. The intrigues of the Institute 
carried the day against all justice: against the 
expression of public opinion M. M was passed 
over. He now sends a church in the style of the 
French Renaissance, resembling in some respects 
St. Eustache. Two towers flank the facade. A 
wide gallery surrounds the interior. ._The porch 
is reached by steps, with stations on which the 
pilgrims may rest, and in the middle a vast 

vary. Without entering into a technical dis- 
cussion of the design, we may say that its decora- 
tive effect would be elegant, substantial, and 
according to the traditions of the French national 
school. 

M. Pascal, a student of the college in Rome, is 
inspired by the Florentine school. His church, 
crowned by an enormous dome, is supported 
on a heavy, thick, blind lower storey like the 
proud, solid edifices of the Italian Renaissance. It 
is an emanation of a triumphant and militant 
Papacy. One looks for the muzzles of crossbows 
in the rare apertures of the walls. The buildings 
intended for the sexton affect the severity of a 
barrac This church would not sprinkle a re- 
fractory and unbelieving town with holy water, 
but with grape-shot. From a purély artistic 
point of view this plan has a certain wild and 
uncompromising grandeur. 

I will say no more. These plans as a whole 
(among them are many due to English, American, 
and Spanish contributors, for all Christendom 
was summoned to the task) reveal the fact that 
the religious architecture of the present day 
lives on expedients, not on realities, in com- 
munion with the ancient, not at all with the 
modern spirit. The Catholic Church—whether 
called Roman or Gallican matters little ; it is the 
same Church-—is committing an unpardonable 
blunder by trying to establish on the highest 
point of a free-thinking town a monument of 
defiance—it is thus that quarrels are perpetuated. 

On leaving this exhibition, which neither pleases 
the eye nor interests the mind, I climbed the 
heights of Montmartre which it is proposed to 
mask in this manner. What an admirable position 
for a memorial of an original description. A 
democratic Government might here realise 
splendid and delightful idea, The air is 
fresh and bright, the horizon so clear, the town, 
which extends as far as the eye can reach, looks 
so grand and peaceful, like a grey-coloured 
flock of sheep in repose. None but tranquil 
thoughts of justice and intellectual enjoyments 
can find — 1 the mind of the yromep aie can 
imagine these heights laid out in large ens; 
rapid waterfalls might issue from the rocks, form- 
ing brawling cascades in summer and —, 
icicles in winter. All the occupations which re- 
quire silence might here be followed under the 
blue vaults of the heavens in quiet dreamy walks. 
Here might be established museums, libraries, 
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space is so great, and the ascents might 
be utilised—for a thousand manly and healthy 

for the young, who ought early to be taught 
to love elevated situations. Oouncil-chambers 
and concert-rooms might. be added for the accom- 
modation of the orators and artists passing through 
Paris. Lastly, as poetry is the which, eter- 
nally burning, illuminates, and at the same time 
consumes, mankind, there might be a large casino 
at the dis of poets and literary men, of all 
whose society elevates their fellow-creatures, from 
all parts of the world. Victor Hugo might re- 
ceive Swinburne in these halls, and Michelet 
might have welcomed Garibaldi in the name of 
France, as the English aristocracy saluted him in 
the name of England. These are plans, not 
dreams, They would be more interesting, and to 
more people, than this church, which been 
satirically called, after a well-known windmill, 
“Notre Dame de la Galette” (Our Lady of 


Cakes). 
My bad handwriting has caused the mis-spelli 
of o honourable pas in one of my last fetters, 
It should be Emile 7rélat, and not Emile Violar. 
The prize for the plans of the House of Correc- 
tion has been awarded. I do not wish to excite 
ill-feeling, either with respect to the judges or to 
the competitors who received compensation, but 
many complaints are made. It is generally con- 
sidered that the manner of electing the jury throws 
much too much influence into hands of the 
Institute, who favoured their own students and 
protégés, Pu. Burry. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE have seen this week the print from Turner's 
plate of Dumbarton, which Mrs. Noseda has just 
blished, at her shop in the Strand. It need 
fra be said that it is a work of high interest to 
all who care at all about the Turner prints. How 
it comes to be “ just published,” it may be well to 


_ explain in two words to those who are not 


familiar with the history of Leber Studiorum. 
The publication of Leber was arrested in 1819, 
when the wren deg print had been issued, but 
seme ten or twelve other plates had already been 
peepared, and as the series, though of the highest 


. artistic value, was never during Turner's life a 


commercial success, these last plates remained 
unused, Here and there a very rare proof was to 
be found, but nothing else. is plate of Dwm- 
barton was long in the hands of T Lupton, 
its mezzotint engraver, and it was sold at his sale 
spring. Some impressions, besides those 
early proofs of it reves in Turner’s lifetime, have 
now been taken of it, and it is one of these—their 
number is quite limited—which we have this 
week seen. Dumbarton is one of the more com- 
plicated among the Liber subjects. It is rather 
rare for Turner, when aiming chiefly at an effect 
of and space, to give so much thought, 
and such beauty and effect, to the immediate fore- 
ground. Here the distribution of light and shade 
is of marvellous felicity, and the composition 
shows Turner at his best. Dark, heavy foliage 
indhe fo und, and then the lighter leafage of 
acia, an Sore She Nepean of Se wide valley, 
with field beyond field, and a still river, and in 
the distance a low chain of hills—the effect is 
delightful. It may be of some interest to add 
that at one time it was asserted that the plate 
itself was not uced during Turner’s lifetime, 
and accordingly that the etching—the etched out- 
line, which, as well as the sepia drawing, is 
always Turner’s work in Ziber—was not, in this 
One case, the work of his hand. But this mistake 
has long ago been corrected, we believe; so that 
Mrs. Noseda might fairly have used the common 
on, “drawn and etched by J. M. W. 

ler: engraved by Thomas Lupton.” The 
etching is singled out for 


u 





ial praise, as 


Turner’s work, in Mr, Hamerton’s big book, 
Etchers and Etching; and moreover, a freely 
touched proof, exhibited by Mr. Bale at the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club two years ago, can leave 
no doubt that Lupton’s mezzotint work in the 
engraving was executed under the painter’s imme- 
diate supervision. The print, as we have said 
before, is one of interest and beauty. 
Tue Pall Mall Castle a we oy note 
nm the im i of Temple , falls into 
Py ines mistake Sith Seheenen bo its history in 
stating that the last heads that adorned the gate- 
way were those of Fletcher and Townley, and that 
these fell down in 1672. It so happens that that 
was the very year in which Temple Bar was 
finished, and every one remembers how Gold- 
smith, a hundred years later, drew Johnson's 
attention to its ghastly decorations, and slily 
whispered :— 

* Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis.” 
Much as we may regret the removal of the last of 
the City Gates it must be admitted that the struc- 
ture itself is scarcely worthy of its architect's 
reputation. We might perhaps have fared better 
if the petition of Sir Balthazar Gerbier had been 
granted, and he had been permitted (in 1664) to 
carry out his plan “concerning the cleaning of 
the streets, the levelling the valley at Fleet 
Bridge with Fleet Street and Cheapside, and the 
making of a sumptuous gate at Temple Barr.” 
Though Sir Balthazar was, as Walpole says, a 
quack as well as an architect, his scheme for re- 
building London had some conspicuous merits, 
and he might have proved the Haussmann of the 
seventeenth century, as he made convenience one 
of the tests of good architecture. 


Mr. C. G. ConstaBLe writes to the Times to 
suggest that some means should be devised of ex- 
cluding spurious works from future art exhibitions. 
He complains that sixteen pictures are wrongly 
attributed to his father, John Constable, R.A., in 


the catalogue of the pictures at the present Inter- 
national Exhibition. These “shams” are as 
follows :— 


42. “ The Embarcation of George IV. from Whitehali 
onthe Occasion of his opening Waterloo Bridge ; 52, Effect 
of a Passing Shower; 55, River Scene; 59, Young 
Waltonians ; 91, Hartlepool; 92, Dedham; 96, View 
of Birkenhead ; 107, The Chimney-piece in the Council 
Chamber of the Palais de Justice at Bruges; 134, The 
Horse Farm; 160, Landscape; 172, The Water Mili ; 
176, The Valley of Stour; 185, Brighton Beach; 190, 
A Dell in Helmingham Park; 194, Landscape, with 
Church ; 207, Landscape, with Church. 


Tue completion of the Museum buildings at 
South Kensington has at last been determined 
upon. The question was considered a few years 
ago by the late Government, but the designs then 
prepared were thought too costly, and nothing 
was done towards carrying them out, or finishing 
the buildings in a less expensive style. At a 
meeting held a short time since, presided over by 
the Duke of Richmond, the idea of a cheaper 
building was given up as unfitting, and General 
Scott was directed to design a structure that 
should be in every way worthy of the use to 
which it would be put. , 


Tuomas Moran, an American artist who has 
acquired considerable fame in his own country, 
although his name is but little known in this, is 
now exhibiting at New York an enormous paint- 
ing representing The Chasm of Colorado, It size 
and boldness of subject in a painting make great- 
ness, then this picture, according to the descrip- 
tions of it, must indeed be great. Mountains 
hundreds, nay, thousands of feet in height, yawn- 
ing precipices and that make one giddy, fill 
the canvas, while in contrast to the more solemn 
features of the scene, a pretty rainbow bridges the 
frightful chasm. American critics are not unani- 
mous in their admiration of this t work of 
art, many considering that the artist has failed 
entirely to convey the impression of the awful 


majesty of the subject he has attempted to grapple | 





with, Nature in some of her aspects beats even 
an American artist, armed with a mile of canvas 
for her conquest. A former picture by Thomas 
Moran, 4 View on the Yellowstone River, was 
bought by the Government. ' 

Another American landscape, of a totally 
different character from The Chasm of Colorado, is 
exhibiting with it. The painter is B, O. Koek- 
koek, and his simple rendering of a country scene 
forms a striking contrast to the ambitious attempt 
of Moran. 


Tue Archaeological Congress at Stockholm 
opened yesterday. Its programme is as follows :— 
Friday, August 7, Opening Meeting. Saturday, 
August 8, 1. Discussion of the question, What 
are the oldest traces of the presence of man in 
Sweden? 2. How was the trade in amber carried 
on in ancient times? On Sunday the Congress 
will visit the Museums. Monday, August 10, 
1, How are Swedish relics of the Stone Age 
especially recognisable? 2. Open discussion. 
Tuesday, the 11th, will be occupied with a visit 
to Old Upsala. Wednesday, the 12th, 1. How 
are Swedish relics of the Bronze Age especially 
recognisable? 2. Open discussion. On Thursday, 
the 13th, the Congress will visit the antiquities 
on Bjérké and Gripsholm. Friday, the 14th, 
1, How are Swedish relics of the Iron Age espe- 
cially recognisable? 2. In what relation do they 
stand to the relics of the preceding Ages, and to 
the peoples of southern Kurope? Saturday, the 
15th, What were the anatomical and ethnological 
peculiarities of the prehistoric inhabitants of 
Sweden? On Sunday, the 16th, the Congress 
will close. 


In a somewhat elaborate article in Le Temps of 
August 3, M. Charles Blanc makes the éloye of 
Flameng’s large and remarkable etching from 
Rembrandt's famous picture at Amsterdam, Za 
Ronde de Nuit. He remarks, of course, that it is 
only since the revival of etehing that it has been 
possible to render at all adequately the freedom 
and mystery of this work. hus far only 

roof impressions have been taken off, and M. 

lanc advises M. Flameng to give to his plate a 
little more distance—to make his work, indeed, a 
little less definite and clear. For many of the fine 
qualities of etching it is certainly noteworthy; 
nor is this to be wondered at when it is re- 
membered that it is as a copyist of many of 
Rentbrandt’s works—some paintings, and some 
nine themselves—that uM. Flameng has won 

me. 


Tue Fine Art Exhibition at Rouen does not 
seem to have much to recommend it. According 
to French critics, it falls below even the usual 
mediocrity of*provincial exhibitions. The works 
by Norman artists are neither numerous nor re- 
markable in any respect, while those by Parisians 
are for the most part second and third rate pro- 
ductions, The sale of works of art at these 
exhibitions is not sufficiently good to tempt artists 
of merit to send their works, and the encourage- 
ments held forth by the committees in the shape 
of awards, Xc., fail to attract even native artists 
who have a chance of being seen in Paris. The 
director of the Rouen Museum himself, M. Gus- 
tave Morin, only exhibits one little picture, Le 
Retour du Tournot, 


Tu Brussels Museum has received a consider- 
able addition by the gift of Herr van Ravestein, 
who has presented to it his splendid collection of 
antiquities made during a long residence in Rome 
at the time when he was the ‘Belgian ambassador. 
The collection is to be kept together under the 
name of the Ravestein Museum. 


M. pE Lonerérier, at a recent meeting of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, read a letter from M. 
Antoine de Villefosse, announcing his recent dis- 
covery at Carthage of two terra cotta masks, 
which are painted in red, with the hair and eye- 
brows black. The ears are pierced in six places, 
apparently for earrings ; but these holes must not 
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be confounded with seven much larger holes 
round the masks, which served to fasten them to 
the face. M. de Villefosse considered these objects 
to be funeral masks, and not the images of a 
Jarthaginian god. The height is ‘19 of a métre, 
and the extreme width ‘15. M.de Longpérier 
then exhibited photographs of other red masks, 
discovered in Egypt and various parts of Asia, and 
pointed out the great resemblance between them 
and the Carthaginian masks. He was inclined to 
think that they are images of Carthaginian gods, 
as they are not large enough to fit the average 
human face; and he recognised in them all the 
characteristics of Phoenician art of high antiquity. 
This is the first discovery of the kind ; and is of 
great importance as giving us an idea of Car- 
thaginian art in the most remote times. 


Tur Belgian painter, Hippolite Boulanger, died 
recently at Brussels at the age of thirty-six. His 
Allée des Charmes, exhibited at the Brussels 
Academy in 1872, and his Roches de Falmagne, 
are among the best of his pictures, and together 
with his Printemps gave promise of his taking 
his place amongst the best landscape painters of 
Belgium. 

Tue King of Portugal has given a commission 
to M. Lazraud, a French artist who has been for 
some time resident in Lisbon, to paint the por- 
traits of himself, his queen and their children in 
one large family group. 


Tue magnificent Abbey of Mont St. Michel on 
the coast of Normandy has been recently declared 
to be a “national monument” by the French 
Government, as well as the Druidical remains at 
Carnac before mentioned in the Acapemy. Its 

reservation and, if necessary, its restoration will 
e by this means, it is to hoped, effectually 
ensured. 


Tue rebuilding of the Munich Academy is 
uite decided upon. The Bavarian Chamber of 
Depatles has lately voted a sum of 500,000 gulden 
as a first grant towards it. The Diet of the Rhine 
Provinces has also voted a yearly grant of 4,000 
thalers for the foundation of provincial museums 
in Bonn and Trier. 


Tue art critic of the Kélnische Zeitung writes 
as follows concerning Ferdinand Keller’s picture 
of Nero at the burning of Rome :— 

“It is a great picture, very significant in its 
colouring, a product of the new direction in art, which 
has found in Makart its most remarkable if not its 
first representative. It has not all the excellences 
that we find in Makart’s works, and it has some faults 
in common with these, but not all. It excels Makart 
in its realism, sclid drawing and modelling, but it 
has not the genial effect produced by new and striking 
combinations of colour that distinguishes his pictures. 
In common with them, on the other hand, there is a 
fulness of purely ornamental accessories, and, though 
perhaps not in equal degree, a disregard of realistic 
probability in the representation. As an. historic 
scene, the picture of Nero is not very comprehen- 
sibie.” 

Ir we are to believe the reports of wandering 
art-critics, neither Germany nor Italy has much 
cause to boast of its most recent efforts at what 
we may term national commemorative figure- 
statuary, and after reading the accounts that come 
direct to us from the feet of Hans Sachs at 
Niirnberg and Petrarch at Padua, we feel that the 
time for throwing stones at our Wellington is 
gone for ever. Surely German art might have 
found some more characteristic conception of the 
genial mediaeval cobbler-poet than to put a mantle 
over his shoulders, a sheepskin at his side, a roll 
of paper in one of his hands, a pencil in the other, 
and folios in ponderous chaos around him! Hans 
was neither knight, shepherd, nor book-worm, but 
a genuine poet of nature and a keen satirist of 
human folly, and all that can be said in favour of 
this most recent of German memorial statues is 
that the face ee snc something of the homely 
mother-wit, good-humoured sarcasm and ideality, 
that combined to make the man what he was, 





which the rest of the figure, with its meaningless 
accessories, totally fails to reproduce. 


Tue statue of Petrarch, which was unveiled at 
the recent festival on the Piazza S. Maria del Car- 
mine at Padua, is the work of Professor Cecconi, 
and exhibits the immortal poet of Le Rime with 
a youthful, almost girlish face, to which, however, 
a look of concentrated anger is imparted, and 
which is evidently intended, like the clenched left 
hand, and the Ode to Italy held in the right hand, 
to convey the state of patriotic enthusiasm felt by 
the Italian citizen when he reflected on the hapless 
condition of his beloved Italy, but yet felt con- 
strained to proclaim that 

“ Negli Italici cor non é ancor morto.” 

This is, however, scarcely the sentiment with 
which the world at large will associate its deepest 
memories of the poet; and it seems a pity that a 
genius which speaks to all men should have been 
made to address himself so exclusively to the 
patriot and the politician. It is worthy of record 
that the two best peems recited at the Petrarch 
Commemoration were by ladies, the one being by 
the Countess Mahul, who, amid the tears of the 
audience, read her own French translation of some 
of Petrarch’s odes, whilst the Signora Erminia 
Fria Fralinato, a young Italian poetess, who had 
been officially appointed to represent the Munici- 
ex of Rome, gained tumultuous applause by 

er delivery of the sonnet which she had com- 
posed in honour of the oceasion. 


Tue American papers likewise are greatly exer- 
cised by the bad statuary which is from time to 
time executed at the expense of the State to honour 
the memories and caricature the features of those 
who have done her good service. Apropos of the 
latest job, the Nation remarks :— 


‘‘Mr. Sumner, who had a taste for art—the taste, 
perhaps, of a collector rather than of a person endowed 
with true taste—plainly told the Senate, when Miss 
Vinnie Ream wanted a commission to make a statue 
of Lincoln, that senators might as well place Miss 
Ream on the staff of General Grant ; or put General 
Grant aside and set her on horseback instead. ‘She 
cannot do it,’ he said, ‘she might as well contract to 
furnish an epic poem or the draft of a bankrupt bill’ 
But many of the sonators represented constituencies 
such as the Western one which a year ago was ad- 
miring a fancy bust sculptured in lard or butter by a 
lady who exhibited it at a State fair. It was beau- 
tifully done, according to the accounts. Others were 
from a part of the Union where, some years since, a 
young artist, Mr. L. G. Mead, did a statue or statues 
in snow, to the admiration of all beholders. And the 
question as to skilful hands like these and many more 
(which actually can make a figure exactly like a human 
figure, and one which actually looks like So-and-so) 
whether, that is, they have behind them any of the 
qualities which make of a man an artist as distin- 
guished from a practitioner of elegant stone-cutting 
and a statue-maker for ‘M. or N.,’ as the catechism 
says, is a question which few if any legislators, and 
few other persons, ask themselves. Indeed, there is 
no reason why they should. They do not know that 
the question exists. Mr. Sumner spoke in vain, and 
Miss Ream got her commission, and her Lincoln is 
now among the monuments of the Capital. It is un- 
derstood that the same woman has succeeded in get- 
ting the commission for the, colossal Farragut statue, 
and this although her design was rejected by the 
proper Congressional committee; she afterwards se- 
cured her contract by the vote of a board of commis- 
sioners, of whom a majority were committed in advance 
to vote for Miss Ream.” 








THE STAGE. 

Mr. BENJAMIN Wessrer’s melodrama Janet 
Pride (in which Mdme. Celeste used to be dis- 
tinguished) was reproduced at the Princess’s 
Theatre on Saturday evening, with Mr. Webster 
himself in his original part. He is ably supported 
by Mrs. Mellon in the réle that was Mdme. 
Celeste’s, but which Mrs. Mellon does not now 
play for the first time, and also by Mr. Belmore, 
and his own performance continues to be an 





elaborate one. The veteran actor, it may be re- 
marked in passing, will very shortly retire finally 
from the stage. He purposes making a last pro- 
vincial tour before doing so. Janet Pride, though 
already in some respects old-fashioned, is quite the 
kind of piece to draw a summer audience and 
middle-class visitors to London, to the Princess's 
Theatre, where, we understand, it will continue 
to be performed for the next week or two. 

THERE was a brilliant house at the Haymarket 
on Monday night, when Mr. Buckstone took his 
annual Benefit and bade farewell to his patrons 
and friends until his return in October. The 
Duke of Connaught occupied the royal box, 
and the theatre was densely crowded. What 
is chiefly looked forward to on these occa- 
sions, which are among the great events of 
the theatrical year, is the speech of Mr. Buckstone, 
which is always more funny to hear than to read, 
as indeed a comedian’s speech ought to be. Mr. 
Buckstone was very jovial over the unsuccessful 
a of the season, and he gave his audience a 
ittle information about his plans for the autumn. 
These include the return of Mr. Sothern, and the 
repetition of the comedy, 4 Madcap Prince, which 
was produced on the night of the Benefit. Monda, 
evening was made additionally agreeable throug 
the extreme good nature of Mr. Sims Reeves, who 
as his tribute to the manager of the Haymarket, 
sang first Blum enthal’s pathetic song, The Requttal; 
next, a new sailor-song by Molloy, and lastly, in 
response to a loud call for it, the ever-green Jom 
Bowling. Mr. Reeves was in excellent voice, and 
sang with great feeling and dramatic expression. 
Between his first two songs, which were the only 
songs he was announced in the programme to sing, 
there was acted a comedietta, or little one act 
comedy or proverbe, by Mr, Theire Smith, which 
had previously been played, but not at the Hay- 
market. It is called A Happy Pair, and it is 
exceedingly French, not in subject, but in treat- 
ment. It is witty, and if its wit claims to be 
original, then it is undoubtedly a piece of writing 
which we have cause to be thankful for ; for it 
sparkles very much, and is fruitful in opportunities 
fcr the exercise of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal’s best 
art. For private theatricals, age intelligent 
poole, it would be invaluable. .and Mrs. 

endal do the fullest justice to its good points, and 
make many excellent points to boot, for which the 
piece gives a but which are not precisely on 
the surface of the dialogue. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
have never been seen to greater advantage than in 
A Happy Pair. 

A Madcap Prince, by Mr. Robert Buchanan, is 
a comedy of some pretentions. The scene is laid 
in a large house in the country, in 1652, imme- 
diately after the Battle of Worcester. The 
nominal hero is the Prince, who was afterwards 
Charles the Second, but the actual “Madcap 
Prince” is not so much Charles the Second him- 
self as the heroine of the play who assumes his 
disguise, who is kept under surveillance as the 
Prince while the real Prince is taking ship, and 
who, both to keep up the delusion and to make 
her own lover jealous, adopts along with his 
disguise, the manners of the prince when in 
the company of women. The intrigue, though a 
slight one, is ingeniously worked, and the audi- 
ence on Monday night relished it very much, 
when it had the advantage of Mrs. Kendal’s most 
spirited acting; but much of the amusement is 
caused by the behaviour of the supposed bo 
prince in making love to the various women wit 
whom he or she comes into contact, and though 
these happen to be the kinswomen and friends of 
Mistress Elinor Vane, the heroine, it may be 
questioned whether the idea is altogether a pleasant 
one. Apart from pleasantness, it is possible that 
it may not be of sufficient strength and import- 
ance to build a three-act comedy upon. There is 
nothing very brilliant in the diaiogun, and the 
characters: are not particularly distinct, though 
Elinor Vane herself is highly coloured. This 
part affords opportunities for the display of several 
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phases of an actress's talent. It is best in the 
earlier scenes, before the disguise is assumed, and 
when the heroine is endeavouring to dissuade the 
Puritans from the search for the Prince, and when 
she is assuming their own tone and twang and 
when she suddenly breaks from this—carried away 
by strong feeling and decided opinions. These 
are opportunities of which Mrs. Kendal makes 
the most. She does more—she improves upon 
them. Still the author himself, in these early 
scenes, has evinced considerable perception of the 

ssibilities of dramatic effect. e piece of act- 
ing which goes down the most with an audience 
on a Benefit night, inclined to be hilarious, is the 
scene of flirtation and cajolery with more women 
than one, which occupies much of the third act ; 
but the best piece of acting is in the second act, 
where, as Elinor Vane, Mrs. Kendal quiets the 
suspicions of one who would search behind the 
wainscotes, and where, in a moment of dismay, 
she would gladly recall the dangerous opinions 
she has been surprised into expressing. Mr. 
Kendal’s part, of a not unnaturally jealous lover, 
is not a fine or varied one, but it is excellently 
played. The best thing about Mr. Buckstone’s 
= is probably. its name, “Light o’ the Land 

wdon ”—he is a private soldier whose ambition 
it has been to keep a modest tavern where only 
the pious may drink. His share in conversation 
appears to be nearly confined to the utterance of 
“yea, verily” —an observation the humour of which 
is not at first apparent. The comedy will be again 
represented in October next, when the Haymarket 
reopens, and at that time it may possibly be 
desirable to treat it at greater length in the 
ACADEMY. 


Mr. Pigotr is appointed Examiner of Plays. 
He is known to many as a brilliant journalist. 


Miss Furtapo is acting at the Londesborough 
Theatre, Scarborough. 


Mr. BuckstonE and the Haymarket company, 
will appear at Liverpool next week. 


Mpeg. Cuavumont has been acting at Cauterets, 
in the Pyrenees, 


Tue first rehearsals of Voltaire’s Zaire, at the 
Théitre Frangais, were announced in this journal 
three months ago. They have proceeded until 
lately very slowly, owing to the length of time 
that the young tragedian Mounet-Sully occupies 
to learn a réle. But it is said that the recent good 
success of M. Dupont Vernon, a débutant at the 
Frangais, has stimulated the energy of M. Mounet- 
Sully; and that there is now a prospect that the 
play will be produced during the lifetime of 

is brother actors. 


OFFENBACH is gettinga hearing again in London 
for The Grand Duchess is now nightly performed 
at the Lyceum. 


THe Gymnase Theatre, which has not been 
doing wonders lately, changes its p mme alto- 
gether in the course of a few days. There will be 
a revival of Héloise Paranquet and also of Scribe’s 
Matheurs dun amant heureux, it is said. The 
proposed cast of the latter play seems a fairly good 
one. Landrol, an excellent actor, is included in 
it. Héloise Paranquet was interpreted, on its 
fertaetion, by Mdme. Pasca, Mdlle. Delaporte, 
M. Nertann and others. Mdme. Fromentin 
will replace Pasca ; Mdlle. Délia will assume the 
wet originally played by Madlle. Delaporte ; and 

ujol will be in the place of Nertann. 


Tue annual contests for prizes in acting traged 
and comedy, took place last week at the Parks 
aervatete, eg 8 any first nor any second 

ze was adju to the young actors in tragedy. 
wo second ra were "outed for comedy: 
acting. Of these, one was given to Madlle. 

ary, who is a niece of the Brohans. She 
played Toinette’s best scene in the Malade Ima- 
gmare, and M. Sarcey is content that she has 
Tecelved the prize. But an equal prize given 
to Mdlle, Réjane he regards as a mistake, 





because the young lady will probibly go with it 
to the Odéon, now, he says, a bad school for clever 

layers. She ought to go to the Gymnase or the 
Vandeville, he adds. These would teach her her 
art—comedy—and see what she could make of it. 
There is a Mdlle. Volsy at the Conservatoire, who 
was expected to win a first prize, but did not. 
She is nevertheless destined, in the opinion of 
M. Sarcey, to be one of the dramatic artists of the 
future. It should be said, in qualification of his 
judgment, that she is remarkably handsome. A 

oung man named Carré and a young man named 
Matrot, also received prizes. 

Apropos of voting the theatrical subventions, in 
the Assembly at Versailles, there was a discussion, in 
the course of which M. de Tillancourt pointed out the 
advantage that must accrue from the establishment 
of regular performances at the Conservatoire, so 
that the pupils might early familiarise themselves 
with the presence of a “4 lic. The public would 
be small and chosen. So much the better. He 

inted out the evils resulting from the present 
agent practice of going out to some suburban 
or poor provincial theatre, to gain the actual ex- 
perience which the Conservatoire should afford. 
At these inferior theatres, pupils of talent are 
associated with actors generally of little merit, 
and play before a rough pete which can only 
deteriorate their taste. . de Tillancourt was 
not correct in adding that without some such 
practice it is impossible to procure e ments ; 
for trial engagements are offered by the Théatre 
Francais to pupils straight from the Conservatoire, 
and it is understood to be the opinion of those 
who manage things in the House of Moliére that 
a pupil straight from the Conservatoire will pro- 
mise more than a pupil who has acted a good 
deal, even though it be only for practice, upon the 
boards of the very inferior theatres to which 
access is most easily obtained. 








MUSIC. 
NEW CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Uctett, fiir Vier Violinen, Zwei Bratschen und 
Zwei Violoncelle. Von Joachim Raff. Op. 
176. (Leipzig und Weimar: Robert 
Seitz.) 

Seatett, fiir Zwei Violinen, Zwei Bratschen, 
und Zwei Violoncelle. Von Joachim Raff. 
Op. 178. (Leipzig und Weimar: Robert 
Seitz.) 

Zwei Quartette, fiir Zwei Violinen, Bratsche, 
und Violoncell. Von Johannes Brahms. 
Op. 51. (Berlin: N. Simrock.) 

Quartett, fiir Pianoforte, Violine, Bratsche, und 
Violoncell, Von Josef Rheinberger. Op. 
38. (Leipzig: E. W. Fritzsch.) 


Ir is to the musical student most interesting 
to watch the various developments of artistic 
thought as they are to be seen in the most 
recent publications of some of the chief 
living composers. We find musicians from 
time to time trying experiments, and making 
innovations with more or less success; but, 
on the whole, it must be said that as regards 
the forms at least of instrumental music 
little improvement has been made on the old 
models left as a precious legacy to musicians by 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. It is very 
curious and instructive, and speaks not a 
little for the vitality of these old forms, to 
find so distinguished and talented a composer 
as Joachim Raff, who has probably tried as 
many experiments as most musicians, and 
who, like the preacher of old, has set himself 
to seek out all wisdom and knowledge, re- 
turning in the period of his fullest maturity 
more and more into the trodden paths, and, 
as if conclusively to prove that these are the 





safest and best, producing works, so far as 
we are able to judge, far superior to most of 
his earlier compositions. We insert this 
saving clause, because Raff’s published works 
number over 180, and it is doubtfal whether 
anyone can speak of them in their entirety. 
A comparison, however, of some of the more 
important of his earlier pieces with his more 
recent ones is decidedly to the advantage of 
the latter. In his first trios, sonatas, &c., 
there is side by side with remarkable talent 
great diffuseness—the besetting sin, as has 
often been remarked, of the new German 
school. In the octett and sextett now before 
us, no trace of this fault is observable. True 
the movements are extended to considerable 
length ; but this is justified by the amount 
of subject-matter. Both works are over- 
flowing with ideas; and the variety is such 
as to prevent any feeling of undue prolixity. 

It is not intended in the above remarks to 
imply that the utmost limits of artistic possi- 
bilities have been reached by Beethoven. 
There can be no such thing as absolute 
finality in art; it is ever progressing, and it 
is quite conceivable that hereafter some new 
form may be discovered which shall super- 
sede the “ sonata” form, just as this has it- 
self replaced, or (to speak more accurately) 
enlarged and developed, the older types of 
instrumental music as found in the works of 
Bach and Scarlatti. All that is said here is 
that this is as yet among the possibilities of 
the future rather than the actualities of the 
present ; the proof being that it is precisely 
those works in which the old models are most 
closely followed which produce on the reader 
and hearer the most satisfactory impression. 

Raff’s octett, which is in the key of C 
major, is a case in point. While full of 
originality both of invention and treatment, 
it is constructed entirely upon the recognised 
model. The first movement opens with 
a broad phrase in unison for violas and vio- 
loncellos, which is repeated subsequently by 
the whole mass of strings. An abrupt but 
striking modulation into E flat (p. 6) leads 
shortly after to the second subject, which, 
according to rule, is in the key of G. Vigour 
and energy are the chief characteristics of 
this movement, while the workmanship, 
especially as regards the contrapuntal treat- 
ment of the themes, is most masterly. The 
scherzo in C minor which follows has a 
strong flavour of Beethoven about it; with- 
out anything like plagiarism being apparent, 
it is impossible not to perceive the influence 
of the older master. In the very charming 
andante (in F), which forms the third move- 
ment, the treatment of the instruments is 
particularly happy. It is a kind of familiar 
conversation, in which each player has his 
word. The finale is full of bustle and life, 
and quite equal to the first movement in the 
science displayed in its developments. There 
is comparatively little real eight-part writing 
in the work; but Raff produces in many 
places an effect of great richness and full- 
ness by writing a four-part harmony, and 
then with the other strings doubling each 
part in the octave below. The beauty of 
the ideas, and the sustained interest of the 
treatment of the whole work, renders it one 
of its author’s best compositions; and it 
well deserves to be brought to a hearing in 
this eountry. 
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Hardly less excellent, though entirely dif- 
ferent in style, is the same composer’s sextett 
in G minor. The first movement, of a pa- 
thetic, almost elegiac tenderness, is remark- 
able for its melodic beauty. The continua- 
tion of the second subject, with duets first 
for two violas and then for two violoncellos, 
is particularly pleasing; and the form of 
the whole movement is so well defined as to 
leave a most clear and satisfactory impres- 
gion on the hearer. The scherzo, which, 
as in the octett, precedes the’slow move- 
ment, is full of clever fugal and imitative 
passages. The trio in the major is exceed- 
ingly elegant; and at the return of the 
original theme the two subjects (of the 
scherzo and trio) are worked together in a 
most ingenious manner. The third movement, 
in C major, consists of an air with variations, 
which must, on the whole, be pronounced 
more ingenious than pleasing. The subject 
itself is somewhat dry ; and the elaborations, 
therefore, as might be expected, are also 
deficient in charm. One of the variations, 
however, @ double canon in the octave in six 
parts, deserves especial mention as a master- 
piece of scientific contrivance. The finale 
is another movement which interests more 
from its clever construction than from its 
themes. These are full of character and well 
contrasted ; but they do not “draw blood ” 
(to use old Gluck’s phrase) like the subjects 
of the first movement. It seems as if Raff 
had taken the first ideas which presented 
themselves, and set himself to show how 
much could be done with apparently not 
very promising materials. For this reason 
the sextett must, as a whole, rank somewhat 
below the octett; though had the high ex- 
cellence of the first two movements been 
sustained it would have certainly been the 
better work of the two. 

The two quartetts by Johannes Brahms 
are among the most original works of this 
always original composer. They are, more- 
over, so complex in construction and so ex- 
cessively abstruse, not to say obscure, that 
it is very difficult to pronounce a decided 
opinion on them. The first one, in C minor, 
was produced at Mr. Coenen’s first chamber 
concert last season, but in spite of the excel- 
lence of its performance failed to create 
much impression. This was no doubt partly 
due to the very recondite character of its 
themes, but still more, we think, to the 
want of clearness in its plan, thus furnish- 
ing an additional proof of the correctness 
of the statement made above, that there is 
little to gain and much to lose by abandon- 
ing the orthodox forms. These are not en- 
tirely thrown over in the present works ; 
but they are so overloaded and obscured by 
the superabundance of episodical matter 
that it is very difficult to trace them. At 
the same time, there are isolated portions of 
the music which are of rare beauty—such 
as the slow movement of the first quartett, 
and the opening allegro of the second, in 
which Brahms’s genius shines out clearly 
and unmistakeably. Any detailed analysis 
of these works would be not only very 
difficult, but quite unintelligible without the 
aid of music type; it is enough to say that 
they contain much that will interest. musi- 
cians, though they are never likely to equal 
in popularity their composer’s sextetts or the 





quartetts in G minor and A. It is a curious 
thing that when on several occasions they 
have been recently performed in Germany, 
the verdict of the musical critics has almost 
always been that they were works on which 
it was impossible to pronounce an opinion 
without repeated hearing. 

Rheinberger’s pianoforte quartett is a 
work of a totally different stamp. Here we 
leave the regions of mysticism, and descend 
to the lower, but more enjoyable, level of 
ordinary musical intelligence. There is a 
healthy straightforward character about 
this work which commends it to the hearer 
at once. The flow of melody is unceasing, 
the ideas are always pleasing and readily 
appreciable, and the technical treatment 
shows the thoroughly accomplished musician. 
The first allegro, in E flat, interests at 
once by its commencement; and the at- 
tention, arrested by the opening theme, 
is well sustained through the whole of 
a somewhat amply developed movement. 
The following adagio, in G major, begins 
with a beautiful melody given to the strings 
alone, and then repeated by the piano; 
the subsequent elaborations are ingenious 
and effective. The following minuet and 
trio are most charming, full of quaint grace, 
and highly original: this ison the whole the 
best portion of the work. The finale is a 
most animated movement, the themes of 
which are no less pleasing than their pre- 
decessors. At the close a reminiscence of 
the opening phrase of the first allegro is 
introduced to give unity to the whole com- 
position. The entire quartett is thoroughly 
enjoyable, and has the additional advantage 
of not being unduly difficult. The piano- 
forte part is brilliant, but quite within the 
reach of good amateur players, and there 
can be no donbt that the more the work 
becomes known the larger will be its popu- 
larity. EBENEZER Provt. 


As Mr. John Hullah, the present musical in- 
spector in the Training Colleges, finds the work of 
examination too large for him to undertake single- 
handed, Mr. W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac., of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, has been appointed assistant 
Inspector. Those who know Mr. Barrett will 
feel that the appointment is a most judicious one. 


Mr. C. W. Frecprne, one of the vicars choral 
- St. Paul’s, and one of our best alto singers, is 
dead. 


Messrs. Novetto, Ewrr & Co. have, it is said, 
taken a lease of the Albert Tall for three years, 
and intend giving classical concerts, oratorios, 
chamber music and “ Wagner Concerts.” Messrs. 
Barnby, Sullivan and Dannreuther are named as 
conductors, and a permanent orchestra is to be 
engaged. o 

Mr. Cuartes LAMoUREUX announces his in- 
tention of producing Handel's Judas Maccabaeus, 
with French text, at Paris, during the next season 
of his operatic concerts. 








POSTSCRIPT. 
A GENERAL meeting of the London and Middle- 
sex Archaeological Society will be held at Fulham 
Palace on Tuesday, the 11th inst., at one o'clock. 


Nature remarks that few people are aware of 
the important explorations now being conducted 
in the South-east of Costa Rica, by Professor W. 
M. Gabb, with four assistants. As might have 
been expected, the geological structure of the 
country has oceupied a large share of Professor 





Gabb's attention, and 
covered to warrant the 
resources are of great importance. The tes 
interest attaches, however, to the diecomay of 
two previously unknown voleanoes, not less 
than 7,000 feet high, in the main cordillera 
just north-west of Pico Blanco, Of these he 
is about to make a thorough examination, The 
natural history collections made by the Professor 
are of unusual magnitude and value, embracing all 
departments of zoology, and especially rich in 
mammals, birds, reptiles, and insects. Of fish 
there were but few ies, but all that could be 
found were secured. The ethnology and philology 
of the coun have been attended to very 
thoroughly. terial illustrating the manners 
and customs of the people was also gathered in 
great pp ene important disco 7 veries made of 

» or prehistoric graves. In addition to 
these, Prof. Gabb is on the track of an ancient 
buried city, of which no mention is made in any 
history of the country, An important. 1 
discovery made by him is that the appearance of 
dry land on the isthmus is of Tertiary date, and 
that it is coeval with the period of volcanic ex- 
citement in the Californian sierra. 


THE Basle rs report the death of two men 
Professor Wilhelm Vischer and Herr Peter Fed- 
dersen, who respectively attained to honourable 
distinction. In the former, Basle has lost one of 
its most efficient teachers ; his lectures on classical 
literature being among the best attended and 
most highly valued in the entire curriculum of the 
university. Although a German by birth, P. 
Feddersen had thoroughly identified himself with 
the interests of the republic in which he had 
found a safe asylum in times of political disturb- 
ance in Germany, and for many years he had held 
a seat at the council-board of the canton, a dis- 
tinction never before awarded to a foreigner. He 
had also for a long time conducted the Swiss 
National Journal, whose pages gave frequent evi- 
dence of the learning and the sound judgment with 
which he considered the leading questions of the 
day. His Downfall of Poland, its Struggles and 
Resuscitation, which was published at Basle in 
1863 ; and his later work on the History of Swiss 
Regeneration (Ziirich, 1867), have considerable 
merit, and are held in high esteem among Polish 
and Swiss readers, 


enough has been di 
haliel Mgt thn onieenl 
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